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BUNDOBUST IN GLENAGONY 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


“YEs and no,” said Darcy Bompass, 
looking at Colonel James Gore- 
Bunbury over his beautifully pruned 
moustache, with the mournful eyes 
of a well-bred spaniel. 

James had only seen Darcy Bom- 
pass twice since 1914; for since they 
had left school, a solid but not out- 
standing public school, Darcy had 
, contrived to suggest that the only 
reason he had not gone to Eton was 
because Eton, in that distant epoch, 
had not been ‘ quite the school.’ A 
temporary commission in ‘ The Tins ’ 
had enabled him to redress the 
balance of privilege. His linen, his 
immaculate clothes and the rich 
D 


bloom of his cheeks and hair, pro- 
claimed that he was comfortably off. 
In fact, Darcy made a good living 
by letting salmon-rivers, deer-forests 
and grouse-moors to millionaires, 
or by compiling teams of guns for 
syndicate shoots, who were at once 
solvent, safe and moderately com- 
patible in temperament. Only the 
most impeccable sportsmen, with 
leisure on their hands and money, 
ever walked into Darcy’s parlour 
in St James’s. 

“Yes and no,” he said again. 
“One can’t really count on any- 
thing. Sloy, Hammergill, Butter- 
cairn, Glenbucket . . . no better 
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than last year. Glendivot’s got a 
dud new keeper and Braeriot’s got 
heather beetle. Fannochy was prom- 
ising, but poor Elspeth has just 
trotted off with Tom Kirkcudbright, 
so that'll be back on my hands, no 
doubt. And I suppose,” Darcy 
went on, “ the Americans won’t be 
coming over as they ought to. I 
had a wire from New York today 
cancelling Glenroddich. Of course, 
I’ve still got the Yank’s deposit but 
it means a re-let. And in July, 
too.... It’s a fairish little moor 
if you’d care to take it on. Only 
a thousand quid. Where are you 
shooting this August, old boy?” 
he added abruptly. 

“Nowhere,” grunted James. “I 
haven’t shot a grouse since 1932.” 

“Good God!” Darcy seemed 
staggered. “ What the devil do you 
do with yourself in August, then ?” 

That was about Darcy’s mark, 
thought James. Fifty million people 
in these islands in August and under 
five thousand shooting grouse, but 
. . . the only ones that mattered to 
Darcy! Unexpectedly the agent laid 
a hand on James’s arm. “ Join me 
in a glass of port,” he said. “ Would 
you by any chance care for a sort 
of job? You’ve always had a 
reputation for detail. Fact is, I’ve 
got a frightfully mixed bag of chaps 
on Glenagony—nearly all from 
abroad. Would it amuse you to 
bearlead them? All expenses paid, 
of course! It'll mean some bundo- 
bust,’ but weren’t you rather good 
at that in the Shiny?” 

James nodded. Soon he found 
himself finishing a second glass of 


the club vintage port and nodding 
his head again. And Darcy—a 
mellower Darcy—was saying, “I 
doubt if any of ’em has shot a 
grouse before; but that’s O.K. as 
long as they don’t shoot their neigh- 
bours or a flanker. You'll have 
to arrange for two Land-Rovers to 
take ’em about, and I'll persuade 
them to visit a shooting-school before 
they go north.” 

James was scribbling notes on an 
envelope. “ You'll have to do them 
well,” Darcy said, “ but keep them 
off the bottle while they’re actually 
engaged in combat! Follow me?” 

“Exactly,” said James; “ but 
who’s going to pay for all this?” 

* All lumped in with the gun,” 
said Darcy. “You shall have a 
cheque to open local accounts in 
Kirrieton, though you’d better buy 
your wines down here. And the 
head keeper’s sister cooks. I under- 
stand she’s first-rate.” 

“* Oughtn’t the keepers and beaters 
to be insured, or something ? ” asked 
James Bunbury, his mind dredging 
all the possibilities of this magic 
assignment. “I mean to say... 
all these stories of chaps blinded by 
fellers who’ve never fired a gun 
belies. ...” 

“Insurance?” Darcy Bompass 
nodded. “Oh, that’s abso-lutely 
taped, James: Feller I know at 
Lloyds takes on all those odd jobs: 
beaters, guns, race-horse insurance, 


cows or pigs, dogs going to Kenya | 
or the States, even film stars in | 


transit between films, and Lady 


Croker’s yacht at Cannes. Why, | 


for ten bob he’ll cover you for the 
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season up to five thou! You could 
pepper a beater every time you went 
out |” 

“I hope I never shall,” said James 
Bunbury stiffly. 

“T couldn’t agree more, 0” boy. 
But times have changed. My old 
uncle shot someone every year of 
his life after he was fifty. Anyway, 
Pill fix up all your chaps, and add 
your name in too. As a matter 
"fact, the Lloyds’ broker is . . .” 

The telephone rang and Colonel 
Bunbury fled to catch a train, with- 
out hearing the end of Darcy’s 
sentence. 


James returned to Hog’s Acre 
with a large cheque in his pocket 
and his head in a whirl. The chance 
of a lifetime to get a holiday with 
some grouse-shooting thrown in and 
it ought not to cost him a penny! 
He was to be the old-time dragoman, 
but, unlike most dragomen, one with 
equal rights and privileges. But 
whatever would Angela say if her 
gardener-handyman proposed to ‘ go 
absent ’ for a month ! 

By what seemed, in retrospect, a 
miracle quite as improbable as his 
meeting with Darcy Bompass, his 


| unspoken prayer was heard. Angela, 


ompass | 
-lutely | 
low at | 
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at supper, wondered audibly how 
many of his smart friends James 
had been beating it up with, adding 
a rider that she herself was badly 
in need of a prolonged break from 
household chores. James merely 


| said, “I know, m’dear,” and his 


hopes went down to zero. But later, 
when he was busily writing down 
all the possible items that would 
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have to be laid on at Glenagony, 
Angela abandoned her crossword and 
said, “By the way, I heard from 
Rosamund today. Roger’s seedy and 
has got to take a rest for six weeks. 
Rosamund suggested we might let 
her this house furnished from the 
first week in August to mid-Septem- 
ber. It would give me a marvellous 
chance to give the children a holiday 
in Brittany. But I suppose...” 

She ‘ supposed’ gloomily. James 
was the snag; he could not be 
sent to a boarding-kennel like a dog 
or cat. 

James’s heart was bounding be- 
neath the waistcoat of his London 
suit. Let the house! Like a small 
boy who fears that any signs of 
enthusiasm may be premature, he 
said, “ Well, it’s a good idea, but 
itll need a lot of thinking out. Jf 
it could be managed, I’d be delighted 
for your sakes. You need a holiday 
if anyone does.... Fact is... 
Pees 

“I suppose some woman in the 
ladies’ room at the club has sug- 
gested you might meet her at Deau- 
ville ? ” 

James ignored this shot. In his 
experience of matrimony, as in polo, 
the offside rule had been abolished. 

“ As—a matter of fact,” he said 
slowly, “I was offered a temporary 
job in Scotland.” 

“* Whatever as? Beater, loader, or 
tutor to a schoolboy ?” 

Marriage had taught James caution. 
Never put your whole hand down 
at once. He said, “‘ Darcy Bompass 
in the club—we were at school 
together in 1909—has some American 
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friends—er—touring the Highlands 
and he wants someone he knows to 
take charge of them and their— 
bundo—arrangements.” 

** But for Heaven’s sake, why you 
of all people ? ” 

James knew when to be silent, 
which was often. “I can’t think,” 
he retorted, “but I expect Darcy 
wants someone he can count on to 
do exactly what he says. I hadn’t 


Improbable as it had seemed in 
July, the fourth evening of August 
saw James speeding northwards in 
an almost new shooting-brake (along 
with Dredger the dog, very far from 
new and as grey-muzzled now as 
old Daniel had been). Behind him 
was his gun-case, two suitcases and 
a miscellaneous collection of odd- 
ments. His shoulder was sore be- 
cause he had that morning fired 
nearly two hundred and fifty cart- 
ridges at clay targets intended to 
simulate driven grouse. He also 
had a mild hangover as a result 
of tasting, instead of luncheon, a 
remarkably miscellaneous collection 
of vintage wines, which he and 
Darcy Bompass had selected down 
in the cool cellars of Condiman’s. 

Despite his malaise and the inces- 
sant traffic on the road, James’s 
heart was singing. Never in his life 
had he ever been able to entertain 
guests on a shoot of his own, except 
on a few remote swamps in India 
where it did not really count. Now 
he was host to as miscellaneous a 
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thought about it”’—James said this 
very slowly—“ but possibly, if you 
are going to take Jim or Mary 
abroad, I could take it on... . All 
my expenses will be paid. Will 
you ask Rosamund what the form 
is?” 

Angela leaned sideways in her 
chair and reached for the telephone. 
“IT must just do the boiler,” said 
James cautiously. 





collection of strangers as had ever 
filled a Highland lodge. His mind 
reviewed them, as it had already 
done so often, ‘in order of preced- 
ence’: (1) The Maharajah of Jey- 
sulpur, (2) Mr George Sandilands 
of Philadelphia, (3) Mr Wilbur Hoote 
of Massachusetts, (4) Mrs Wilbur ; 
Hoote, (5) Mr Willie Ravioli of 
Texas City and (6) Major ‘ Bimbo’ 
Ogden-Smith of Lombard Street 
and Lloyds. 

But James Bunbury looked for- 
ward with some apprehension to 
their assembling. And though he | 
had a job that would exercise his 
sense of bundobust to the full and 
would give him some grouse-shoot- 
ing for nothing; though Angela | 
and the children were in France; | 





though James himself was, for once, | 


completely solvent, he was worried. 
. . . Perhaps it was the thought of 
Bimbo Ogden-Smith. For Bimbo | 
and his lovely wife lived at one 
end of James’s home valley. And 


from behind his tie, his superb | 


mannerisms and his assured financial 
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position, Bimbo had always looked 
down on James. 

However, it was no use worrying. 
Tonight James and Dredger would 
breathe a larger air on that delect- 
able road which runs westwards 
from Scotch Corner to Penrith. 


One week later, on August the 
eleventh, James, tanned crimson with 
many hours of walking in sun and 
wind, basked in the afternoon sun- 
shine on the rim of the lowest butt 
on the Home Beat. Above him the 
line of dark hummocks ran steeply 
up the hill. Dredger sat in the 
heather behind him, as content as 
he was. 

The last week had been strenuous 
but rewarding. His motley army 
had mobilised with surprising ease. 
The bedrooms in the lodge lay 
ready for their incumbents. In the 
smoking-room a heavy tea was laid 
ready. An even heavier dinner at 
8 P.M. was in preparation. In the 
pitchpine-boarded gunroom were the 
empty racks and lockers and hooks, 
all labelled by James with the names 
of the guns. The bath-water was 
piping hot. In the cellar more 
alcohol than James had seen on one 
parade since he had been a mess- 
secretary rested, vintage after vint- 
age, on its shelves. The larder 
bulged with stores. Down in the 


bothy, eight brace of young collegers 
from Dundee, fresh-faced and agile 
as goats, were assembled to drive 
the grouse on the morrow. They 


Iol 


Tomorrow he would be north-east 
of Thrums. And if the worst came 
to the worst James, who had served 
twenty-five years in Indian cavalry, 
could surely find something in com- 
mon with the Maharajah of Jey- 
sulpur. 


would be supplemented by a brace 
of keepers and a handful of shep- 
herds and crofters from ‘doon the 
glen.’ James had visited every line 
of butts on the five beats of the 
moor, meticulously working out a 
‘march table’ from the nearest 
point reached by his Land-Rover to 
the highest butt. He had also seen 
enough grouse to confirm the rather 
facile optimism of the two keepers. 

Now it only remained for this 
cosmopolitan band of hope to as- 
semble for the picture to be com- 
plete. And suddenly it struck James 
that a hole glared in his precious 
bundobust. What did they do at 
the end of that long glen if it rained, 
or on non-shooting days ? Shouldn’t 
he have made inquiries about their 
individual tastes? He had hired 
a brand-new radio. A rookery of 
Penguins adorned the shelves in the 
smoking-room. A vast collection of 
glossy magazines and journals were 
on a side-table. A drawer was full 
of new packs of cards. Ought he 
to have got a roulette wheel or a 
baccarat shoe? Should he ring up 
the cinema in Kirrieton and find 
what mental pabulum awaited his 
guests ? 
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He had, however, found two un- 
expected allies. On his third morning 
in Kirrieton, shopping, he had en- 
countered a gigantic kilted figure 
with bristling hair and moustache. 
Glancing up, he suddenly found 
himself shaking hands with Major 
Angus Cameron Somborne, M.C., 
horse-gunner, policeman, assistant 
provost-marshal, butler and rolling 
stone, whom he had not seen for 
years. Angus had merely said, 
“Well met, Colonel,” and borne 
James off like a gigantic bird of prey 
to the nearest inn. 

“ Glenagony, are you?” he had 
said later on. “ Why, it’s one of 
my cousin’s moors. He’s in America 
now, so I’m looking after things 
for him. I saw Darcy Bompass 
in town and he told me he’d got a 
mixed bag on Glenagony and was 
looking for some honest bloke to 
show them sport. Never guessed 
it would be you.” 

“Nor did I,” said James with a 
gush of honesty. “I’ve never met 
any of them.” 

“TI know George Sandilands,” 
said Angus. “Charming feller 
and an exceptional shot. He had 
Wester Moy before the war and 
I believe he had Hammergill one 
year.” 

“Good Lord!” said James; “then 
he knows much more than I do 
about running a grouse-shoot! ” 

“TI shouldn’t worry. He’s prob- 
ably delighted to have someone 
take the details off his shoulders. 
I don’t know Jeysulpur or the 
Hootes. Bimbo Ogden-Smith was 
at m/’tutor’s, and I always itched 
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to kick him. But this Ravioli rings 
a bell. Neapolitan ?” 

“No. Texas City.” 

“Good Lord! not the famous 
Willie Ravioli?” 

“ Never heard of him.” 

“My dear Colonel, you mustn’t 
overdo the backwoodsman! Willie’s 
the latest rave of the bobby-soxers 
and the warm mommas, young and 
old. 
a comb and paper, but he’s since 
learned to play the piano (in three 
lessons) and he coos and groans 
very old sentimental songs under a 
huge Stetson hat. They call him 
the Turtledove of Texas, and when 
he arrives at Waterloo they have a 
squadron of mounted police and 
another outside Claridge’s.” 

“* Whatever for ? ” 

* His fans. They swoon in heaps 
when they see him. But I can’t 
somehow see Willie Ravioli in a 
grouse-butt. I say, can I come 
and pick up for you on the twelfth ? ” 

“You'd better come and shoot, 
Angus. We'll want some grouse 
killed. Do you suppose the fans’ll 
follow him up here?” James Bun- 
bury spoke anxiously. 

“I doubt it. He probably just 
wants to see if a kilt and Highland 
trappings will help him in America. 
But seriously, I would like to come 
over when you shoot. [ll bring 
two useful dogs to pick up.” 

James Bunbury nodded. “ You'll 
be a help, Angus. I hope to good- 
ness...” The fair August morn- 


ing had darkened as he contemplated 
this monstrous visitor from Texas. 
Angus 


ordered another drink, 


I believe he began with just { 
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“'You’ve got a peach at Glenagony 
in charge of your boiler.” 

“* Who’s that ?” 

“Old Geordie Watt. An uncle 
of mine commanded his battalion 
in 1915 and up to the Somme. 
He said laughing at and with Geordie 
kept him sane. In the line he was 
always a sergeant or a sergeant-major 
and a very gallant one. Then he 
came down to private, plonk! the 
moment they came out to rest and 
he winded an estaminet. No one 
ever knew what rank Geordie held 
from minute to minute. I’m fond 
of Geordie. If I was as big a rogue 
and looked as much like a benevolent 
bishop as he does, I’d go to Holly- 
wood and make my fortune on the 
films.” 

James, busy since his arrival, had 
not studied the plump rosy-faced 
being whose job seemed to be the 
kennels, the boiler, the boots, the 
coals, firewood and turf, the veg- 
etables, plucking fowls and so on, 
all jobs which James himself took 
quietly in his stride at home. 

“T haven’t really come across 
him much to speak to,” he said. 

“Of course,” went on Angus, 
“he may be on the wagon at the 
moment. He’s an elder of the kirk 
and looks the part marvellously. 
But I’d keep an eye on Geordie’s 
thirst if you want the bath-water 
to be hot when you come in from 
shooting. Otherwise he’s first-rate.” 

James continued to lean on the 
rim of the grouse-butt. Then he 
saw a shining dot flash over the 
pass, two miles away, which divided 
Glenagony from Glendoune. Here 
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came someone: he must go into 
action! He descended the hill at 
speed, and crossed the burn by a 
wire footbridge which landed him 
close to the lodge. He strode across 
to where the huge garage was flanked 
by a game-larder. Geordie was 
waiting, in a neat tweed coat and 
knickerbockers. He smiled his dis- 
solute episcopal smile at James, but 
said nothing. 

Half an hour later James Bunbury, 
with most of his worries momentarily 
shelved, was giving four of his guests 
tea. The Maharajah proved to be 
a slim young Rajput; he wore a 
well-known public-school tie and 
had just been playing polo at Deau- 
ville. He had arrived in an immense 
white Rolls Royce, one of a fleet 
of cars, with special springing and 
a conning-tower in the roof with 
which, if Congress allowed, he in- 
tended to shoot black buck in his 
ancestral deserts. He ‘ hoped’ that 
there might be a chance to try it 
out on the deer of Glenagony. 
Colonel Bunbury decided not to 
hope anything for the moment. 
George Sandilands, who emerged 
from a long black saloon preceded 
by a very handsome black Labrador, 
was, as Angus had said, a charming 
and cultivated American. His car 
contained a dozen new books whose 
titles bewildered James mightily. 
Here was the well-to-do, well-read 
highbrow, and all that James had 
provided for him in the lodge was 
his little rookery of Penguins, mostly 
of the ‘ whodunit’ variety ! 

The Hootes had begun by shock- 
ing James Bunbury to the quick. 
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Wilbur was an immense, bulky, clean- 
shaven creature of terrific heartiness. 
Camilla Hoote was a beauty, whose 
dark eyes and colouring and almost 
blue-black hair suggested to James 
the deep south. But what appalled 
James was when Wilbur Hoote said, 
“Look at here,” opened the boot 
of his car and produced four freshly 
killed grouse. He obviously ex- 
pected applause. ‘‘ We spotted this 
bunch of chicken,” he said, “ along 
the track, so I thought Camilla 
might try out her new 16-gauge 
Ithaca with the 28-inch barrels. She 
got two in line as pretty as a picture 
and when they flared I netted me a 
double ! ” 

He looked round at the circle of 
still faces, at Geordie Watt, his dis- 
solute, benevolent smile frozen on 
his lips, at James, crimson and 
startled, at George Sandilands with 
his urbane air of what-will-these- 
countrymen-of-mine-be-getting-up- 
to-next ? At last James said, “ But 
where on earth did you shoot 
them ? ” 

“On that hump where the track 
forks. Why, what’s wrong? Isn’t 
this a shoot on grouse or have we 
jumped the gun ? ” 

“You have rather,” said James 
stiffly. ‘“‘ The season starts tomorrow. 
Did anyone see you ?” 

“A hayseed with a husky dog 
a rod or two down the track seemed 
mighty interested,’ said Wilbur 
Hoote defiantly. 

“I doot he was. That would be 
Hugh Maclennan of Balnabowes. 
Forbye, it’s Lord Eskton’s moor 
and he’s shooting it the morn.” 
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This was Geordie, no longer the 
genial bishop but the prim sergeant- 
major. Camilla Hoote’s eyes lost 
their look of calm amusement, as 
if life was some absurd game of 
which the looker-on sees most. 

* Wilbur,” she said, with menace ; 
“ you’re a bonehead. You call your- 
self an old-timer but you’re only 
aged one on this grouse-safari racket. 
It’s as bad as when you hired that 
yacht at Monaco and shot the ship’s 
cat. No, sir! In Africa they don’t 
shoot lions out of automobiles and 
these grouse-birds are the same. 
Aren’t I correct, Mr Sandilands ?” 

“It can probably be explained,” 
smiled George Sandilands. “ I know 
Lord Eskton; or perhaps, Colonel, 
you’d rather ring him this even- 
WS wu?” 

They went indoors, leaving Geordie 
to carry the luggage upstairs. James 
was a mass of conflicting emotions. 
Camilla was a charmer, but he had 
not expected to begin the season by 
apologising to neighbouring lairds 
for poaching. Nor had he been 
prepared for armed women on the 
moor. 

Camilla surveyed him as they sat 
at tea. She seemed to have read 
his mind. “‘ Honey,” she said softly, 
and the Colonel winced; “ I’ve 
never been grouse-gunning before. 
Nor has Wilbur, but then he’s a 
crack wing shot, who has shot most 
things and not his clubmates either. 
So may I sit out tomorrow in your 
blind and watch how it works ?” 

James translated this sentence 
slowly. “ Certainly, Mrs Hoote,” he 
said with immense relief. ‘ Grouse 
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—er—are a bit tricky at first. Easy 
to fire a dangerous shot if you’re 
not—er—careful. Better spend a 
day seeing how it’s done.” 

He looked at George Sandilands, 
hoping he would offer his services, 
but the latter did not return his 
glance. Wilbur Hoote looked up 
from his tea. “‘ Remember, we’ve 
got coverage, Camilla! Two dollars 


' each I paid for us in London and 


that guy Bompass said we can do 
100,000 dollars’ worth of damage on 
that.” 

“TI hope you won't,” said James 
severely. 

“ After my father,” put in the 
Maharajah, “had been up to Simla 
once to stay with the Viceroy, there 
was terrible trouble because when 
he was met near Kalka by his motor- 
car he, for practice with a rifle, 
shot a dhobi’s donkey which was 
on a hairpin bend of the road half 
a mile below him. It was a wonder- 
ful shot with the car doing 40 m.p.h. ! 
He gave the dhobi twenty rupees 
for the donkey and ten more for the 
washing and he was delighted, but 
not the Viceroy! My father was 
on the tapestry over that incident. 
Of course, in Rajputana we have no 
insurance.” 

Everybody laughed. 

Wilbur Hoote, eager as _ ever, 
looked out of the window at the 
line of butts lying dark among the 
shadows on the heather. “ Well, 
well,” he said, “and are those our 
blinds tomorrow? Nice and handy, 
anyway ! ” 

Geordie Watt put his rosy epis- 
copal face round the door. “ There’s 


D2 
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twa cawrs just coming in,” he said, 
and vanished. 

On the gravel behind the lodge 
James found two motor-cars stopped 
side by side, the drivers staring at 
each other askance, as if each felt 
he must have come to the wrong 
moor. One, tall, dark and impec- 
cable, was Bimbo Ogden-Smith of 
Lloyds. From the other car, which 
recalled an immense ice-cream van 
with chromium plating, was emerging 
a fat swarthy man with ripples of 
glossy hair beneath a wide-brimmed 
hat, huge black eyebrows and a most 
pronounced mauve pinstripe in his 
double-breasted grey suit. He wore 
several rings and a spotted cravat 
and the shoes which James had 
associated with co-respondents. All 
James’s ideas about cowboys, cher- 
ished from infancy, went by the 
board at this apparition. He was 
accompanied by a wild-haired being 
with a remarkable tartan tie and 
shirt, who had camera-man written 
all over him. Mr Willie Ravioli 
seemed to be looking round for the 
adoring crowds of fans that had 
greeted him hysterically at South- 
ampton and Waterloo. Only Geordie 
was smiling and he, to James’s 
horror, said, “ Eh, but it’s Wullie! ” 

Mr Ravioli turned and bared all 
his dazzling teeth. “ You know me, 
my friend? I am Ravioli—the 
Ravioli.” His rich American accent 
had a deep Italian undertone. 

“TI ken ye,” said Geordie; “ye’re 
fatter than ever. Ma wife’s fair be- 
sotted about the televusion. There’s 
times she willna shut the dam’ box 
doon.” 
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* Wonderful!” said Mr Ravioli, 
looking at the camera-man. “ Listen 
here, Bud! even in this desert the 
Limeys know me. And when I 
sing ”’—he rolled his eyes archly— 
“you think... .?” 

Bimbo looked away in speechless 
disdain, but Geordie went on calmly, 
“I thocht if ye’d been more in tune, 
it would have been verra harmonious. 
Here’s the Colonel!” James Bun- 
bury hurried to shake hands with 
the new arrivals before ‘ any quarrel, 
fray, or disorder,’ in the words of 
the Army Act, could break out. 
Bud Neevil, the camera-man, who 
had not shaved that day, said, “‘ Glad 
to know you.” 

“Geordie will bring up your 
traps,” said James. Bimbo Ogden- 
Smith he enlarged in the smoking- 
room with a word of introduction, 
but he led the others upstairs. 
James had not been warned about 
Bud Neevil, but with his usual pre- 
caution had laid on one extra bed- 
room. 

Willie Ravioli looked swiftly round 
his room. “The piano?” he in- 
quired; “‘ downstairs, eh?” James 
took the shock of this unexpected 
bullet well. Mr Ravioli’s boudoir 
was spotlessly clean, with its pitch- 
pine walls, Victorian fireplace, and 
great double window looking down 
the glen to the Balnabowes beat. 
Generations of grouse-shooters had 
slept dreamlessly here. “ This ? ”— 
and the deep tenor rose to an alto— 
“ This? I pay 250 dollars a week 
for this? And no piano!” The 
dark eyes flashed venomously. He 


pattered on, getting more and more 
\ 


Italian. “ But I wrote da Bompass 
to have a piano. I paida da money. 
And ten new numbers to get ready 
for Blackpool in September. Why, 
at Claridge’s . . .” 

Geordie, arriving with the bag- 


‘gage, saved James at a moment 


when silence might have endangered 
a blood vessel. “ Ye’ll never shoot 
a groose round Claridge’s, Wullie. 
Ye canna have everything. 
is the best bedroom in the lodge, 
and famous men, field-marshals and 
bishops and lords, have slept here 
and been thankful.” 

‘I must speak to Geordie and tell 
him not to call him Wullie,’ thought 
James as he steered the muttering 
crooner downstairs, ‘ and to hell with 
Darcy Bompass.’ James had been 
briefed to lay on a grouse-shoot 
and, having planned for every con- 
ceivable possibility, to have one guest 
arriving with his car full of poached 
grouse and another wanting a piano 
in his bedroom! How in Beethoven 
could they get one up the glen ? — 

James hurriedly ushered the bizarre 
pair into the smoking-room and went 
out to find Geordie. ‘“ You mustn’t 
speak so familiarly to Mr Ravioli,” 
he hinted. “He may not like it.” 

“Yon bubbly-jock?” said Geordie. 
“When I had him unner me in the 
Terrritorrials,” he rolled the word 
menacingly, “his father was juist 
an Italian pastrycook. I couldna 
thole him. . . . That was before he 
went to America and waxed fat. 
Ye leave him to me, Colonel. I'll 
sorrt the muckle oaf if he starts 
speirin’ about pianos!” 

To James’s relief, Willie Ravioli 
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and his companion made a hearty 
tea, as did Bimbo Ogden-Smith, 
though the latter was contriving 
subtly to suggest that he was in 
indifferent company and there ought 
at least to be a colour bar even if 
the Maharajah had been to Eton. 
Wilbur Hoote, full-fed, had retired 
to the gunroom; and Mrs Hoote, 
smiling, had gone upstairs to unpack. 

Deprived of his piano, Willie 
Ravioli made up for it later by 
song. He sent down for a bottle 
of champagne to be brought to his 
room, and gradually a dynamic drone 
filled the corridors which made James 
think that something was wrong 
with the electric-light plant. 

‘ The range is wide but wider still 

My love for you, Minette. . . .’ 


The great voice filled the house. 

“* The range is wide’ but it 
needn’t be so almighty wide as all 
that,” confided Camilla Hoote, com- 
ing down to dinner in a severe black 
frock which unexpectedly touched 
off the highlights in her eyes and 
hair. “Id make a lot of room for 
that guy. All the time Willie was 
in the bath, Wilbur kept saying, 
‘If only I had my little 12-gauge 
up here, I’d make him warble.’ 
Colonel, don’t you put ’em next 


| blind to each other, or you'll have 


a gun battle, I guess ! ” 

Dinner on the whole passed off 
well, though the Colonel found him- 
self wishing that Bud Neevil’s attire 
was a little more formal. He saw 
to it that the champagne flowed 
freely, and talked polo tactics with 
young Jeysulpur and old-world Eng- 


lish inns with Camilla. But as he 
watched Willie Ravioli, a napkin 
tucked in his collar, eating, he was 
wondering why the man was here 
at all. The others all had an obvious 
raison @’étre. But Ravioli ? 

George Sandilands, smoking a pipe 
in the twilight with James while 
they exercised their dogs after dinner, 
speculated on this. “There may 
be several reasons. Possibly he’s 
hiding from pursuit by one of his 
women fans. He’s been married 
four times. He may want to get 
away from all this worshipping non- 
sense and build up some suspense 
with his press agents. But Angus 
Somborne’s suggestion is the likeliest 
of the lot: perhaps he means to 
pick up some Scottish songs and 
fit them into his repertoire—a Texan 
Harry Lauder! You wait! You'll 
see photographs of him in a kilt 
yet, crooning in the heather! There 
are times when I feel really apologetic 
about some of my countrymen! ” 

“ So do I, often ! ” grunted James, 
thinking of globe-trotters he had 
known in India. “If Darcy Bom- 
pass had told me the truth about 
Ravioli, ’'d have run a mile before 
taking on this party. The Lord 
knows what'll happen when we get 
in our butts tomorrow.” 

“Never mind,” said George 
Sandilands, “he’ll probably die in 
the heather after he’s got up one 
hill, and quite possibly he won’t 
get out of bed if it’s blowing or 
raining.” 

At this moment Angus arrived 
in a car, bearing with him a roulette 
wheel, It was a relief, for Angus 
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was what James called a mixer. He 
had played polo with Jeysulpur’s 
father when a Horse Gunner and 
he greeted George Sandilands as an 
old friend ; and even Bimbo Ogden- 
Smith (whose fag Angus had been), 
looked less supercilious. Angus’s 
weatherworn kilt clearly fascinated 
Camilla Hoote and the crooner, 
while Wilbur Hoote realised tele- 
pathically that here was someone 
as thirsty and exuberant as himself. 

They settled down to play, and 
at 10 P.M. James, after his final 
patrol of the house, looked in to 
say good-night. The room was 
wreathed in smoke and his ill-assorted 
party seemed to be going well. 
Angus, in a flushed and truculent 
dream, with a pile of chips in front 
of him, and sandwiched between 


It was eleven hours later. James 
and the under keeper, who had 
been flanking near the summit of 
the hill, were hunting their dogs 
down the line of butts in the after- 
noon sunshine. “It’s no’ been so 
bad,” said Arthur Duncan, which 
was high praise, “and we saw a 
lot of birds that never came on tae 
the butts at all. They’ll flee better 
next week.” 

James hunted methodically on, as 
tired as if he had been in battle; 
for he had been hard at it since 
dawn. He had had difficulty, too, 
in mobilising most of his guests 
after their overnight gambling orgy, 
when he took round their tea-trays. 
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Camilla and Ravioli, was jabbering 
casino French and the local Scots 
dialect while he manipulated the 
wheel. 

“ Good-night to you all,” mur- 
mured James. “ Early tea 7.30 and 


- breakfast 8.15.” There was a chorus 


of good-nights as he disappeared. He 
was awakened soon after midnight 
by a babble of voices under his 


window seeing Angus off. Blow / 


Angus, thought James. How could 
they possibly hit anything after a 
night like that? He fell asleep 
again, then woke in a sweat to find 
his alarum-clock shrilling that it 
was half-past five. He went to the 
window and looked out. Thank 
goodness! a strong south wind and 
no rain. Just the wind Colin wanted 
for the Balnabowes beat. 


Only Camilla Hoote, in a ravishing 
silk peignoir, had smiled at him. 
“Bless you, Colonel,” she said. 
“Just set the tray there and I'll 
pour some nice hot tea down Wilbur’s 
ear-drum. It’s the only way he’ll 
surface after all that hard liquor over- 
night with Angus.” The Maharajah, 
champing what James, used to Raj- 
puts, strongly suspected was an 
opium pill, had muttered, “ Chota 
hazri taiyar chha, thank you, Colonel, 
your Scotch friend took more money 
off me last night than I lost in a 
week at Deauville.” Bimbo Ogden- 
Smith and Willie Ravioli, snoring 
and dishevelled, had been far from 
looking the ‘ heart-throbs ’ they liked 
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to think themselves by day, and 
Bud Neevil had effectually trans- 
formed his room into a photographic 
slum. Only George Sandilands, 
reading ‘ Reality and Illusion,’ seemed 
aware of the moorland day which 
was fine with just the right amount 
of wind. 

But they had all been punctual 
to breakfast, and James, who now 
regarded Camilla as an ally, had 
persuaded Wilbur to discard the 
scarlet windcheater worn with a 
long-peaked orange cap which he 
always donned, as a natural safety 
precaution, on the opening day of 
deer-hunting in Missouri. 

Once they had started, things had 
gone better. Willie Ravioli, who 
wore grey flannel shorts and what 
he called canvas sneakers on his 
tiny feet, insisted on taking the 
lowest butt. He was left there with 
Bud Neevil and Angus and his dogs. 
Wilbur Hoote, purple-faced, had 
dragged his great bulk uphill to 
Number Three butt and there col- 
lapsed, mopping his brow and say- 
ing, “‘ Oh boy, that Angus!” There 
had been an appalling wait, while a 
moving smudge on the far horizon 
slowly resolved into a line of black 
dots spaced along a ridge, and 
Geordie, with the gigantic cart-mare 
he miscalled a pony, had staggered 
up with his panniers of cartridges, 
Stopping to chatter at each butt. 
Camilla had also asked incessant 
questions. James whispered the 
answers, with his eye on an old 
cock grouse watching him sardon- 
ically from a knoll a hundred yards 
away. 
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There had been a dreadful moment 
when Wilbur Hoote, having shot 
his first grouse, rushed out in front 
of his butt, heedless of danger, and 
propped it up as a decoy twenty- 
five yards in front. “ You leave 
Wilbur to me, honey,” said Camilla, 
to James’s mutterings ; “ J’/] crucify 
him.” James, eager to show Camilla 
how grouse-shooting was done, had 
had no chances at all in his eyrie 
until the end of the drive, when a 
single bird came racing downhill at 
him too low to shoot far out lest 
he should hit a beater. As it rose 
steeply at the butt, James burst into 
action. Bang! and again bang! and 
the grouse rushed on into the void 
below him. “‘ You got a feather,” 
said Camilla calmly, and James 
nearly wept as the mocking feather 
floated down the hill. 

After that things had improved, 
and they had seen a lot of birds in 
the afternoon. They must have got 
seventy brace in the day, thought 
James, and no one had been shot, 
which was even more gratifying. 
James, hunting on down the line, 
came on Camilla smoking against 
a butt. She had deserted him in 
the fourth drive to stand with her 
husband. Wilbur was nowhere to 
be seen. 

“Hullo, Mrs Hoote,” said James ; 
“did Wilbur have a shoot that 
time ?” 

“Tl say he did,” said Camilla ; 
she pointed to a mass of cartridge- 
cases inside and on the rim of the 
butt. “If it’s having a shoot to 
trigger off forty shells for about 
three birds.” 
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“They take some getting into, 
grouse.” 

* Poor Wilbur! he’s hunted from 
Athabaska to Florida and he guessed 
he knew it all. He was all steamed 
up to show you Limeys what crack 
wing-gunning could be. Whether 
he was cooting in Massachusetts or 
after honkers on the Carolina banks, 
it was always the others had to 
stand him the highballs in the club- 
house afterwards. Yes, sir! But 
not after today. He'll get fried 
again tonight, out of chagrin, or 
I’m not his wife.” 

James, slightly embarrassed by 
these confidences, murmured, “‘ Tea, 
I think, and baths,” and quickened 
his stride. Had Geordie lingered 
too long on the hill, picking up? 
His fears were realised when he 
saw the mare waiting patiently outside 
Balnabowes farmhouse and Geordie 
nowhere to be seen. James hurried 
Camilla into the last Land-Rover 
and roared to the lodge. There 
he found the boiler fire in urgent 
need of revival and the bath-water 
only warm. He stoked ferociously, 
cursing Geordie. 

Everyone except Bimbo Ogden- 
Smith was in the gunroom, chat- 
tering eagerly and removing boots 
or cleaning guns. ‘“ Gentlemen,” 
said James, like a herald announcing 
the Battle of Cannz, “I’m not 
happy about the bath-water. The 
longer you spend over tea the 
better.” His guns agreed cheer- 
fully, but in the middle of tea 
Bimbo, who had not cleaned his 
gun in order to corner the best 
bathroom, descended in a dressing- 
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gown and a towering rage to say 
that the one thing one did expect 
after shooting was a decent bath. 
James, revisiting the boiler, heard 
at last the elephantine mare stumping 
into the yard and Geordie, rosily 
flushed, singing at the top of his 
voice :— 


‘Let her seek me the lee-lang day, 
Wha’s tae tell her the road we’ll gae ?’ 


* Pil tell you,” said James, froth- 
ing. ‘‘ While you’ve been drinking 
and yattering at Balnabowes, the 
dam’ boiler’s nearly out!” 

Geordie was contrite. “ Dod, 
Colonel, ye may weel glower. I 
deserved the clash of yer tongue. 
Five times Robin Cameron, my 
Colonel that was, brought me low 
when we cam’ oot o’ the line, ye 
ken, but he aye pit me back to sergeant 
when we took the hill again, at 
Eepers and the Somme. That dam’ 
boiler’s a deil. But [ll sort it if 
I sit here the nicht.” 

But on the whole the evening 
went well. The newspapers and 
mail were in. After tea James 
secured a report from Angus in the 
gunroom. “ Jeysulpur and George 
Sandilands are beautiful shots,” said 
Angus, “and Bimbo is good, too, 
though he was shooting rather jealous, 
I thought, at birds coming to other 
butts. Wilbur Hoote can shoot when 
he hasn’t got a hangover like he had 
today.” 

** What about Ravioli ? ” 

“My dear Colonel, the Turtle 
Dove of Texas is as good as a play. 
I feel sure he’s come up here for 
local colour. He was photographed 
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six times with his gun at all angles, 
two of them safe. Then he hummed 
terrifically for forty minutes before 
the first birds appeared, asked me 
the best place to buy a kilt, and how 
to pronounce what he called ‘ bony 
Annie Lowerie, to rhyme with 
Bowery. Blackpool doesn’t guess 
what’s coming to it next month, 
nor America either! I shall start 
him on Violet Jacob’s ‘Songs of 
Angus’ with Geordie to control his 
pronunciation.” 

“ Did he hit anything ? ” laughed 
James. 

“A few. His first was a master- 
piece, coming straight at his butt 
from half a mile away. He leaned 
both elbows on the rim of the butt, 
took careful aim when it was about 
two hundred yards out and then 
waited till it was fifteen yards away 
before he shot it. The corpse 
whizzed past his face and hit me a 
whack on the chest which nearly 
put me on my back! In the next 
drive he was too busy practising 
‘ Loughareena, Loughareena, let me 
lie among the heather,’ though I 
told him that was an Irish song. 
It turned nearly all the grouse uphill 
to his neighbour.” 

“ And I don’t see,” said James, 
“how we'll ever get him into any 
other butt except the bottom one 
on the Strone or Bunthill.” 

Afterwards, at dinner, when every- 
one was peacefully drinking whisky 
and beer, Bimbo Ogden-Smith said to 
Camilla, “ I’ve always been brought 
up to consider champagne as the 
proper drink after a hard day on 
the hill. Don’t you agree?” Again 
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James found her, like Minerva, an 
ally fully armed. 

“ Forget it, Bimbo,” she said with 
that matronly calm which implied 
that most men were really small 
boys. “ You’ve been reading novels. 
We've had a very easy day, just 
crawling up a coupla nursery slopes. 
And my father used to say cham- 
pagne was an acid-forming drink 
for dudes only, which everyone was 
better without, quite apart from its 
price.” 

Bimbo, flushed with annoyance, 
put on his most superior air. “ And 
did your father, Mrs Hoote, know 
anything about champagne ? ” 

“Not all he wanted to, but he 
made three million dollars out of 
addicts.” 

Bimbo said venomously, “I sup- 
pose he kept a restaurant ? ” 

“No, a little surgery.” Camilla’s 
voice was low and tuneful in the 
silence of the room. “ And when 
they’d passed on, he had their livers 
in jars all round his museum. All 
straight out of the Social Register, 
too. Ever seen cirrhosis, Bimbo ?” 

“‘ God forbid! ” said Bimbo, col- 
lapsing. Everybody else laughed and 
Wilbur said, ““ You win, Cammie.” 

But Bimbo did not sulk as James 
feared, and the evening passed off 
well—with everybody tired and con- 
tented. Indeed, Bimbo later waxed 
eloquent about insurance and James 
was enthralled to hear of some Eng- 
lishman who was clearly making 
what he called ‘big money.’ If it 
was love that made the world go 
round, it was clearly insurance that 
kept it stable and on an even keel. 
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By the time Bimbo had finished, 
James decided that his firm must 
be carrying every risk in sight from 
the Queen Mary to Major Lorne- 
Wombat, now shooting over dogs 
in Strathoykell, who had had so 
many accidents that every tariff 
company had refused him for 
years. 

* Between ourselves, this crowd 
isn’t by any means a hundred per 
cent,” Bimbo insisted to James when 
everyone else had gone to bed. “‘ No 
—er—tradition, no real experience of 
good-class shooting. That Italian. 
. . « Someone will certainly get shot 
before the fortnight’s out. Still, I 
suppose that’s one of the risks one 
takes when one comes to this sort 
of party.” He drew the wings of 
his superb moustache scornfully up 
towards his nose. 

* Anyone may fire a dangerous 
shot,” said James. He knew what 
Darcy Bompass had meant about 
the difficulty of fitting Bimbo in. 
“I hope I never shall. And, what’s 
more, one might not even know 
one’s done it.” 


James breakfasted at 8 A.M. next 
day with the feeling that things 
were going right at last. He had 
woken his team without a hitch, 
even Willie Ravioli. He had also 
devised an intricate new bundobust 
to ensure that Geordie was back 
in time to bring the bath-water to 
concert pitch. Camilla Hoote, tested 
with clay pigeons at 7.30 A.M., had 


“One should always be sure,” 
said Bimbo. “ There ought to be 
no question.” 

Paying his final visit to the boiler- 
room that night James was astounded 
to find Willie and Geordie Watt, 
both pleasantly flushed and _hic- 
cupping. They were sitting on 
boxes beside the red-hot boiler and 
passing a flask from hand to hand. 
They were on what James called 
the Old Boy basis of Christian 
names. The atmosphere suggested 
Port Said in July. Both were hum- 
ming in deep resonant tones the 
songs of the Kaiser’s War in the 
dialect of Angus. Geordie rose un- 
steadily to his feet and said, “‘ Colonel, 
the boiler’s come to heel at last,” 
and seemed about to call the room 
to attention. The Turtledove of 
Texas beamed vacantly. He had 
dropped his regal mannerisms and 
said it was the first time he had 
been ‘warrm’ since he came to 
Scotland. He had obviously for- 
gotten about the piano, and for 
some reason was treating Geordie 
with unexpected deference. 


proved a surprisingly accurate shot. 
The beaters, young and cheerful, 
were singing in the bothy. There 


was a delicious smell of coffee and 
bacon and herrings. Even the wind 
was almost where Colin Rennie 
wanted it for the Home Beat. James, 
busy with a grilled herring, had no 
thought of disaster as the telephone 
rang. 
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“Look here, Colonel”—it was 
Angus—“ ’ware Pressmen ! ” 

“?*Ware what?” 

“The Press. They’re after Willie 
Ravioli and have somehow discovered 
he’s in these parts. A reporter from 
‘The Quagmire’ turned up here 
last night in a car. I lied like Ananias 
and told him to try Glenoygle, away 
up the other glen. Then I rang up 
Jimmy Dunstable and warned him. 
Jimmy’s head keeper is a cross 
between the Black Douglas and Al 
Capone. He'll take care of stray 
reporters, but you don’t want them 
round Glenagony, and yourself in 
the papers.” 

“I most certainly do not,” said 
James, appalled. In his reticent 
self-conscious world, to be in the 
papers was far worse than being 
in the police courts. 

“Warn Willie,’ Angus went on. 
“He may have to hide in his butt. 
He wasn’t pub-crawling last night 
down the glen?” 

“No. Sitting in the boiler-room 
with Geordie, drinking whisky and 
tryin’ to imitate Geordie’s dialect.” 

“ Canned ?” 

“ Fullish. So was Geordie. They 
seem very good friends.” 

* Excellent. I told him to get 
hold of Geordie without letting any- 
one know. Said he was an untapped 
source of the genuine Angus folk- 
lore and song, and worth a million 
dollars to anyone who knew what 
good folk-music was. He’ll be sing- 
ing Geordie’s pet version of ‘Made- 
moiselle from Armentiéres’ before 
he’s been here a week and that’ll give 
the Press something to talk about! 
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But you want to watch out for them, 
Colonel. They’re dangerous beg- 
gars! I'll be up in half an hour.” 

Hell, thought James, just when 
one was looking forward to a pleasant 
day’s shooting. What did one do 
if the Press-gang appeared? In the 
newspapers when they gatecrashed 
a reception they were shown the 
door. But on a moor with no doors ? 
He decided to take Mrs Duthie, 
the cook, and the head keeper’s wife 
If strangers 
arrived, they were to say the party 
were shooting away on Upper Glen- 
callish and to evince no knowledge 
at all of Mr Ravioli. James thought 
on: wasn’t there some Highland 
duke who had thrown intruders into 
his castle dungeons? Hell, he 
thought again. 

But as James, an hour later, dis- 
embarked his motley team below 
the Hill of Strone, where Colin and 
Geordie and his mare were waiting, 
and saw the cloud-shadows sweeping 
over the heather in the wind and 
the dark line of butts far uphill, 
Fleet Street seemed a thousand miles 
away. 

The first drive was a good one, 
with all the grouse being manceuvred 
cleverly in a half-circle round the 
head of the Strone glen, black dots 
at first against the misty void and 
then suddenly streaming swift and 
imminent towards the butts. Before 
the next drive, James found time 
for a word with Camilla, as they 
changed butts. 

** How did you get on ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, I shot off nine shells and 
got five,” said Camilla; “ but tell 
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me truly, James, ought one to have 
pellets from shells coming into one’s 
blind ?” 

** Most certainly not,” said the 
horrified James. “ Are you sure?” 

* Sure. Look at here!” She 
showed him two blue marks on her 
white wrist. ‘‘ There wasn’t anyone 
on my right and there was only that 
guy” (she nodded uphill towards 
Bimbo) “on my left. I thought 
perhaps it was my fault for not 
keeping down in the blind.” 

“But it couldn’t have been Bimbo!” 
muttered James, remembering his 
remarks overnight. “ Were there 
any rocks out in front?” 


“A few,” said Camilla. “ This 
hill’s mostly all rocks.” 
** Ricochet,” said James. “ Must 


have been. If it happens again, 
let me know quietly.” 


James rested his gun on the rim 
of his butt. He was near the top 
of the hill looking far down over 
the glen towards the lodge. The 
second drive after lunch was just 
ending. For twenty minutes the 
rattle of musketry below him, out 
of sight down the hill, had hardly 
ceased. A goodish drive, he thought, 
and no reporters had yet marred 
the day’s sport. James unloaded. 
The beaters were too near for safety. 
Then, far below, he heard a muffled 
shot, then another shot, and then 
a confused screaming. Hell! he 
thought, someone’s hit ! 

Preparation for emergency was 
James’s lifestream. It was typical 
of him that, though the emergency 
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lay downhill, he did not run out of 
his butt and peer down helplessly. 
Instead, he glanced upwards to 
the crest and roared, “ Geordie! ” 
Geordie had, he knew, been flanking 
just out of sight, and the contours 
of the elephantine mare’s panniers 
were discernible above the ridge. 

In the butt above, George Sandi- 
lands put down his gun and cocked 
an inquiring ear downhill. “ Ask 
Geordie to bring my first-aid kit 
AT ONCE,” shouted James. ‘“ In the 
pannier. He knows!” 

George Sandilands nodded and 
hurried up to the crest. James 
could still hear a confused shouting 
out of sight, below. Then Geordie 
Watt was beside him with a haversack 
in his hand. “ Here’s it, Colonel,” 
he panted. “ Whatna fule .. .?” 

The sentence remained unfinished. 
James had snatched the haversack 
and was away downhill like a chamois. 
In the next butt the Maharajah was 
lighting a Turkish cigarette. From 
there James could see the other 
butts stretching below him down 
the hillside. Wilbur Hoote was 
methodically picking up birds out 
in front. Against the next butt 
leaned Angus and Camilla Hoote 
gazing downhill. The bottom butts 
were empty. Far down the heathery 
slope James saw two speeding in- 
dignant forms, a hundred yards 
apart, Bimbo Ogden-Smith and the 
Turtledove of Texas, without his 
gun, racing for the lodge. 

James crashed on down and slith- 
ered to a halt by Camilla’s butt. 

“* What the hell ?” he began. 
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* Oh, boy,” said Camilla, beaming, 
“sure I thought they were going to 
battle it out from their little old 
blinds.” 

* But what ?” began James. 

Angus said slowly, “It’s O.K., 
Colonel, just an affair of outposts. 
Bimbo and the Turtledove have 
come to blows and are now dashing 
off to file a writ of habeas corpus. 
I'll back Bimbo! He knows more 
legal English.” 

“Don’t rot, Angus,” said James, 
“ tell me at once what happened.” 

** Well, Camilla was peppered this 
morning and you told her it must 
have been a rico.” James nodded. 
“ Ever since, I’ve constituted myself 
a sort of United Nations neutral 
observer. In the second drive this 
morning I thought Bimbo was shoot- 
ing a bit jealous, same as yesterday, 
at every grouse in range whether it 
was going to his neighbours or not. 
The maestro took so long aiming 
that Bimbo downed most of his 

birds before Willie got his gun off. 
Well, Bimbo did that just once too 
often! He had to leave a bird 
rather late because of the beaters, 
missed it, and then had to shoot 
again. He killed it all right, dropped 
it right on Willie’s butt, but he was 
shooting much too near the line 
and he got Willie, one pellet in the 
ear, one in the nozzle and, I think, 
two in the hand!” 

** Good Lord ! ” said James. 

“The poor old maestro bled like 
a hare, in streams. He screamed 
the most shocking things at Bimbo, 
dropped his gun and then said, 
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‘ These fingers! They are my liveli- 
hood! Assassin!’ and rushed down- 
hill. Just when I thought he was 
going to knife Bimbo, he snatched 
up Bimbo’s gun, whirled it round 
his head, and splintered the stock 
against arock. ‘ There!’ he shouted, 
‘that is de last b—— you shoota 
with that!’ ” 

Words failed James. 
Lord!” he muttered again. 

“Just as well you had no re- 
porters on the hill,” went on Angus. 
“You don’t want that scene in the 
papers.” 

“‘ Where have they gone?” asked 
James. 

“I guess,” said Camilla calmly, 
** they’ve gone to fight a duel without 
witnesses.” 

Wilbur joined them. “ Never 
mind,” he said, “we're all in- 
sured ! ” 

“Lord!” said Angus, slapping 
his great leg. “I forgot the insur- 
ance. Whata beauty! Has it struck 
you, Colonel, that it’s Bimbo’s firm at 
Lloyds which has you all covered ? ” 

** Are you sure ? ” said James. 

* Absolutely. He told me he 
didn’t like having such an inexperi- 
enced lot of guns on his books. 
He didn’t know J knew,” added 
Angus with relish, “that he shot 
Tommy Dobson down at Warlake 
two years ago.” 

“Oh, boy,” breathed Camilla, 
‘and he told me he wasn’t keen on 
women out shooting as they had no 
traydition of safety.” 

** What do you suppose he’ll do ?” 
said James, trying to imagine what 


“ Good 
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he himself would do if someone had 
smashed his precious gun and called 
him an assassin. 

“Well, his gun was quite U.S.,” 
said Angus. “He couldn’t have 
shot any more with it. I expect he’s 
telephoning to his firm now, lodging 
a claim, or getting his other gun 
out of the gunroom.” 

James suddenly felt he could not 
face at once the highly explosive 
situation at the lodge. He had 
envisaged almost every possibility on 
a moor except that of A shooting B 
and then B sabotaging A’s gun in 
retaliation. He decided not to plan 
ahead any more: the prospect was 
too intimidating. Then he suddenly 
remembered: baths! “ Angus,” he 
said, “be a good chap and tell old 
Geordie to take that mare home 
quick and see to the bath-water. 
I’ve got to pick up, but we’ll bring 
anything down ourselves.” 

“James,” said Camilla, her eyes 
dancing as she watched Angus strid- 
ing up the hill, “I just adore this 
grouse gunning! It’s full of dramma. 
Why, in Massachusetts our blinds 
are so far apart no one has a chance 
to shoot anyone else.” 

** At our tiger shoots at Jeysulpur,” 
said the young Maharajah dreamily, 
“‘ we often lost a beater from tigers 
or stray bullets. But we paid their 
widows fine rewards, as much as 


The talk at the dinner-table that 
evening ranged all over the world, 
the Rockies, Assam, the Dinder 
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two hundred rupees per widow. My 
state were most generous in such 
things.” 

Thirty minutes later, when James’s 
guns at last descended to the lodge, 
peace reigned there. Tea was spread 
on the table along with the papers 
in the smoking-room, and Geordie, 
with the bath-water scalding, was 
sitting on the kitchen table swinging 
his legs and talking to Mrs Duthie 
and the elderly maid. James beck- 
oned him outside. “‘ They’ve gone, 
Colonel,” said Geordie in reply to 
a whispered query. “ They packed 
their bags and gone off with their 
cawrs. Mr Ogden-Smuth’s left hauf 
his stuff and says he may be back 
the morn’s morn—but Wullie and 
the other have taken all.” 

“They didn’t leave a note?” 
said James. In the books he read, 
people leaving a house in the throes 
of emotional disturbance always left 
notes. 

“A note? Aye; Mr Smuth gave 
me a red ten-shilling one and told 
me to keep ma mouth shut, whatever 
I haird. Wullie and that camera- 
man...” He looked his disgust. 

“IT hope you will,” said James, 
“and don’t forget if a reporter turns 
up, not only keep your mouth shut 
but show him the door!” 

** Aye, Colonel,” said Geordie, “ I 
wull that.” 


River, two wars, American scandals 
of high finance, and the Maharajah’s 
stories of intrigue on both sides of 
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the curtain in Jeysulpur. Angus 
came up after dinner with his 
roulette wheel and the party settled 
down to gamble. James wrote some 
letters, and making his final round 
about 10.30 was surprised to see 
Geordie emerge from the boiler- 
room and close the door carefully 
after him. 

“Why, Geordie,” said James, 
“you're very late. Nothing wrong 
with the boiler, is there ? ” 

Geordie put a finger to his pursed 
lips. With his round rosy face he 
looked more than ever like a dis- 
solute prelate. He glanced at the 
closed door. ‘‘ Hush, Colonel,” he 
said, “‘ he’s asleep ! ” 

** Who’s asleep ? ” 

“It’s juist a wee reporter laddie 
from London,” said Geordie, “ seek- 
ing yon Ravioli.” 

“But ...!” whispered James, 
aghast. “I told you to show them 
the door if they came.” 

“J did that! The door of the 
boiler-room, and shut it on him. 
There’s a fine lock on it, and while 
he slept I’ve taken his braces and 
his shoes. He'll no’ run far. I 
tauld him the Master was awa’, none 
knew whither, but this was whaur 
he’d sat yestreen and sung the auld 
songs of Angus the leelang nicht. 
Forbye the reporter laddie was tired. 
Old Duncan Fraser on Glenoygle 
flung him ower the march the morn, 
and the puir wee man’s been a’ day 
finding his way doon the hill here 
on foot, without bite or sup. He 
was verra savage. I gave him a dram 
and maybe anither dram and perhaps 





a third, and now he’s gey fou and 
snoring.” 

“You didn’t tell him there’d been 
an accident here ? ” 

“No’ me. I said Wullie had 
gone and was giving a concert at 
Gleneagles on Setterday.” 

“* However did you know that?” 
said James. 

“How would we knaw? Them 
singin’ fowks are aye giving concerts 
here and there. Sawbath or nae 
Sawbath, or so they tell me.” 
Geordie looked disapprovingly down 
his long nose as an elder of the kirk 
should. At this moment Angus, 
heavy with increment from James’s 
other guests, emerged at the back 
door and said, “ What’s on?” They 
opened the boiler-room door and 
looked silently in at the pale, tousled 
young man in the dirty duffle coat 
and socks in front of the fire. His 
mouth was open. 

Angus sniffed. “You seem to 
have filled him up, Geordie.” He 
bent over the unconscious form with 
his ex-policeman’s skill and deftly 
extracted a package from the breast 
pocket. “‘ Here we are,” he said; 
“notebook, Press card from ‘ The 
Daily Quagmire,’ travellers’ cheques, 
a lot of money, driving-licence, and 
what are these ?” They were franked 
telegraph forms, addressed to ‘ The 
Quagmire,’ the top two already filled 
in and signed. Angus read them and 
whistled. 

“* Listen here, Colonel ! 

** MISSING MAESTRO IN ANGUS. 


By tonight I shall have solved the 
mystery of the missing maestro, 
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plump, hirsute 45-year-old Willie 
Ravioli, world-famous Texas crooner. 
Willie has been lost to his adoring 
fans ever since he was escorted by 
police into Claridge’s with 3,000 
mommas fainting and yodelling round 
his limousine. Their massed devotion 
upset the maestro’s concentration. I 
can now reveal his hide-out. Willie 
has heard the call of the purple 
heather, from which he sprang, and 
the crack of his rifle has already 
echoed on the lavish £400-a-week 
grouse-moor kept by balding monocled 
5 foot 6 Clubman Colonel James 
(‘ Jimmie’ to his pals) Gore-Bundo- 
bust, 67, of Stoke Loyalty. To reach 
the maestro’s lair I had to track him 
for two days across a mountain range 
and leagues of desolate moorland. 
‘Tell my public,’ pleaded Willie to 
me, his lambent eyes glowing, ‘I 
must have repose and solitude while 
I practise my new numbers for Black- 
pool. They are out of this world!’ ”’ 


“There you are,” said Angus ; 


The night editor of ‘The Quag- 
mire,’ about to go home before 
dawn, was shocked at receiving a 
telegram which read, ‘Would you 
very kindly remove your intoxicated 
representative from care Police Bal- 
nabowes no offence intended’ and 
signed with the code-name of the 
same representative. 

At breakfast time Bimbo Ogden- 
Smith telephoned from Dooks Club 
and told James that he hoped sin- 
cerely nothing whatever would be 
said about that silly howdydo with 
that impossible American. He him- 


‘just as well Geordie hocussed him 
before that message found its way 
into print. That’s the same reporter 
who tried to gatecrash Balmoral last 
year. How much whisky did he 
have, Geordie ?” 

** Mair than hauf the bottle, and 
he’d had no meat a’ day,” said 
Geordie. “ I was thinkin’, Major...” 

“* That this is a case for our friend 
Hamish McLean, eh? I was just 
thinking the same .. .!” 

* Who’s Hamish McLean ?” said 
James. 

“Hamish is our policeman down 
the glen. He has a vacant room 
which prison enthusiasts would 
doubtless miscall a cell. And I 
think we'll burke this message— 
but can’t we send another one to 
the newspaper just to put it out of 
its anxiety? There are plenty of 
blank forms.” 


self was unfortunately detained by 
tiresome business in London He 
seemed anxious to know if his rival 
was still at the lodge. 

At his next concert in Blackpool 
a critic wrote :— 


‘Ravioli has certainly broadened 
and deepened his repertoire since 
reaching England. The call of the 
purple heather is now as pungent as 
the scent of the sagebrush was in his 
homely cowboy songs of the range. 
But ‘ Loughareena,? ‘Home they 
brought her warrior,’ and ‘ The 
Woods of Dun,’ with their unique 
dying cadences were rendered with 
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deep feeling in suitable attire and 
with remarkable mastery of Celtic 
diction.’ 

In the same year Colonel Bunbury 
received two cordial invitations to 
visit America, where he was assured 
of a welcome. It gave him almost 
as much kick to be invited as when 
Darcy Bompass admitted weeks later 
in the club that Glenagony had done 
better than most of the Angus moors 
and that James’s party had been 
quite complimentary about himself. 
But James now admits that the 
problems of bundobust on a moor, 
like those of statesmanship, can 
never be completely solved. 


In subsequent seasons, as Geordie 
Watt and his mare climb the line of 
butts and the guns wait impatiently 
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while he disentangles the muddle of 
cartridge-bags in the panniers, he 
is wont to say with his winning and 
dissolute smile, “ This is a world- 
famous butt ye’re in, sirr. Lord 
Dalry had it one time and Field- 
Marshal Bovill another, and Admiral 
Sir Guy East was so pestered by 
midges one August he set the dam’ 
butt on fire! And I mind when 
Neville Courtier was Prime Minister 
he was aye busy with his papers in 
here until the groose began to come ; 
and it was here... in this verra 


butt... a muckle oaf shot poor 
Wullie Ravioli, the crooner, who 
was bred in these parts before he 
waxed fat in America. The heather 
all aboot was red with his blood! 
Five hundred pounds a pint it cost 
the man that shed it!” 
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BY JEAN CAMERON 


CANAAN was growing its second 
crop, four hundred acres of maize, 
sorghum, sunflower and seed beans. 
I had cleared the scrub, ploughed 
the land, harrowed it and planted 
it; the boys were now weeding it 
and all that remained to do was to 
harvest it. 

At this stage I got cold feet. I 
was still on my own; the Boss— 
the one I married—was still working 
in Kenya and his salary cheque was 
still required to pay our labourers. 
In a deplorable fit of panic I wrote 
to him: ‘—will mever get it har- 
vested! You must come down and 
take over, I can’t cope.’ 

A lot of my panic was due to alarm- 
ing stories of the theft of crops— 
of whole lorry-loads being taken 
from the fields at night, of farmers 
sitting up over their stacks with 
rifles, of night-watchmen being held 
up at gunpoint while stores were 
broken into and raided. These 
stories were not without foundation ; 
the influx of Kikuyu from Kenya, 
the slow spread of pre-Mau-Mau 
general crime, an understaffed police 
force, all of these were contributing 
factors. The occurrences were not 
so frequent as I was led to believe, 
but I was new to the district and I 
was tired. 

The Boss was sympathetic, his 


employer was selling his farm, he 
could be free by harvest, did I think 
I could hang on until then? And 
what about building another house ? 

The building bug had bitten me 
badly and I think the Boss realised 
that this pleasant occupation would 
keep me reasonably happy until he 
arrived. The original two-roomed 
hut sheltered me, the boy’s rations, 
the tractor spares, half a ton of cement, 
the carpenter’s tools and the cooking- 
pots. Having cleared most of the 
tsetse-breeding scrub, I had been 
joined by Mr Baskerville, my Man- 
chester terrier. Mr Baskerville’s bed 
occupied some of the remaining 
floor space and I had been compelled 
to shelter some Rhode Island chicks 
until I had time to build them a 
mongoose-proof house. The place 
was overcrowded and slightly squalid ; 
it would certainly not stand the 
addition of one man, his dog and 
three Siamese cats. 

Planning houses is a hobby of 
mine and one which had kept me 
happy during wet Sundays at Canaan. 
My completed plans included ‘ Casa 
Cameron,’ a glorious place with 
four bathrooms, a wrought-iron 
enclosed loggia, Spanish tiles on 
the dining-room floor and a fully 
mechanised, Siamese-cat-proof kit- 
chen. It is a superb house, and to 
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date it has only cost two shillings 
for the drawing-paper. 

I remembered the row of red 
figures in the bank statement and 
put ‘Casa Cameron’ away at the 
bottom of the file. 

The next plan was ‘ Cameron 
Cottage’; a bijou residence d la 
Cotswold, self-contained and easy 
to manage, comprising large sitting- 
room, kitchen and pantry, dining- 
room, two bedrooms, dressing-room, 
workroom, bathroom, garden-room 
and cloakroom. It was just about 
as feasible as ‘Casa Cameron,’ so 
I put it away and drew a plan on 
the back of a cigarette-box. 

There would be three rooms, 
fifteen feet by fifteen feet, all in a 
row to make the roof easy. We 
would only need two doors, one 
at the front and one at the back, 
the ‘ doors ’ between the rooms would 
just be curtained spaces. Somewhere, 
in one of the trunks, there were 
curtains that would do. The 
middle room would have one wall 
of expanded metal—if I could lay 
my hands on some cheap, second- 
hand stuff—and be a sort of verandah- 
sitting-room. I priced windows on 
my next visit to town, and decided 
that plain frames, criss-crossed with 
hoop-iron, would have to do, and 
when it rained we could make blinds 
of calico soaked in linseed-oil. 

As usual, the roof was the problem. 
Thatch needs a steep pitch; we 
have no timber on the farm and the 
cost of timbers for the required 
pitch, even on a fifteen-foot span, 
would be considerable. I could 
afford neither corrugated iron nor 
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asbestos. A neighbour had tried 
roofing-felt stretched on chicken- 
wire, and it leaked like a sieve. It 
was then that the Boss had his 
brain-wave. ‘Remember the tem- 
porary tractor-shed we built in 
Trinidad ?’ he wrote. 

I remembered. It had been built 
of bamboo and ‘ sisal-craft’ paper 
and had lasted for two seasons even 
in that wet climate. I made inquiries 
and discovered a form of sisal paper 
which had a thin foil of aluminium 
on one side for insulation. The 
paper did not sag to the same 
extent as roofing-felt, so I decided 
that a thirty-degree pitch would be 
adequate, with half-inch boards 
placed at intervals. At first the 
paper was inclined to curl at the 
edges, so I stuck it down with 
bitumen. That roof cost ten pounds. 
It was waterproof, delightfully cool 
and lasted for two years until a 
freak hailstorm made it look like a 
colander. 

One cold season had convinced 
me that a fireplace was essential, 
so I spent some weeks studying 
other people’s fireplaces. I could 
not see how you laid bricks so that 
they sloped forwards and then back- 
wards without collapsing; I still 
regard this as one of the mysteries 
of bricklaying. A friend had lent 
me a form for the arch and I cut 
pumice blocks to fit it. No wonder 
the ancient Romans built so many 
arches! The moment of triumph 


when the Keystone slips into place, 
the form is removed and the whole 
thing stays put is a joy unlike any 
other, 
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The chimney defeated me—all 


those bulges and things! So I 
built it as a vertical shaft of uniform 
dimensions. ‘A chimney,’ said the 
book, ‘ must be higher than the ridge 
of the roof. My ‘scaffolding,’ i.e., 
the thing on which the two self- 
taught bricklayers stood, consisted 
of two forty-four-gallon fuel-drums 
with a board across them. I can 
boast five and a third feet in stature, 
the bricklayers had an extra inch 
between them. . 

“That chimney,” I told them, 
“has got to go a whole lot higher ! ” 

** Yes, mama,” they replied ; “ but 
please, mama—how ?” 

We all stood on tiptoe to reach 
the last course, and then the small 
boy who helped to mix mud climbed 
onto one man’s shoulders and 
achieved another course, and there 
the chimney had to stop. Theoreti- 
cally it should smoke, but it does not. 
When it rains, we have to climb 
aloft and put a piece of corrugated 
iron across the opening, but since 
it never rains in the cold season, this 
does not cause us the slightest 
inconvenience. 

It was a day of rejoicing when the 
Boss arrived ; even the boys seemed 
glad to see him in spite of my threats 
on what would happen to slackers 
under the new management. Meta 
of Olian, our aristocratic Doberman 
bitch puppy, romped happily with 
Mr Baskerville. Tiddim, Fitz- 
simmonds, and the Dandyfunk— 
named from John Welman’s ‘ Land 
of Miv ’—enjoyed a rat-ridden para- 
dise and the best of the two chairs. 
Tiddim produced kittens. I retired 


to my proper sphere of domesticity 
with a huge sigh of relief. 

A slight improvement had been 
effected in our culinary arrangements 
by the gift of the ‘ pori’ stove. This 
was a battered old relic that had 
passed through many pioneering 
hands and lost most of its bits in | 
the process. But it was much less 
back-breaking than the sheet of 
iron on four stones which had 
constituted the previous stove. Some 
wet clay and bricks made the oven 
workable, if a bit temperamental. | 
We installed it with gratitude, put | 
a grass screen round it and referred 
to the place as ‘ the kitchen.’ Cooking | 
at midday was liable to produce 
heat or sunstroke, so we did not cook 
at midday. 

I had been looking forward to my 
‘retirement.’ Our clothes were in 
a shocking condition and a week of 
mending would be a restful occupa- 
tion. There was also a garden to be 
planned and planted, fruit-trees to 
buy, poultry-runs to be built, and I | 
needed some new dresses. In all, it 
was to be a delightful holiday, the 
land would know its master’s foot 
and I would not be lonely any more. 

I had every right to be the happiest 
woman in Africa, but I was not; to 
my horror and indignation, I became 
ill. 

‘It’s reaction,’ I thought. ‘ Give 
yourself a kick in the pants, woman, | 
and snap out of it.’ 

But it was no use; for days I just 
sat and thought about the mending | 
and became more and more miserable. | 

The Boss was worried. “ For 


goodness’ sake go and do something | 
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about it!” he urged; “go and see 
the doctor ! ” 

I did as I was told; our doctor 
is a mice man and a very clever 
man. I poured my tale of woe into 
sympathetic ears and he listened, 
nodding awhile as though he knew 
just how I felt. Certain tests were 
necessary and I submitted. I was 
feeling better already, but it was quite 
pleasant spending mornings in a 
comfortable waiting-room reading 
piles of expensive American ‘ glossies.’ 

During one of these visits the 
doctor stuck his head round the 
door of the cubby-hole where his 


_ microscope lives. He was grinning 


broadly. 

* Come and have a look at this,” 
he said. “Right in the centre of 
the field.” 

I focused the microscope and 
gave a yelp of fright. “Isn’t it a 
beauty ?” said the doctor. 

I could only stare in horror. It 
was all arms and legs, and a sort 


| of prong thing covered with hooks 


stuck out from one end. No wonder 
I had been feeling awful. “ What is 
it?” I demanded. 

He gave it a polysyllabic title. 
“ But it is not at all serious and the 
cure is simple—but it is most rare.” 
He twiddled the focus and peered 
fondly down the barrel. “In fact, 
I’ve only seen it twice before, once 
in an Abyssinian stoker and once in 
an Armenian—er—lady.” 

“ Thanks!” I said coldly; “it 
helps being so exclusive! What 
did you say the cure was?” 

** Carbon tet., same as hookworm. 
A walloping dose of carbon tet.” 
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Murmuring “ Beautiful!” he drag- 
ged himself away from the micro- 
scope and into the surgery. He 
gave me great dollops of the drug 
and the usual instructions. “ You’ll 
be as right as rain after this,” he 
told me; “but I can’t think where 
you got hold of it!” 

“* Never having been in Abyssinia 
or had the pleasure of meeting your 
gitl-friend. . . .” I retorted rather 
feebly. But it only provoked roars 
of laughter: that is the worst of 
having a friend as a doctor. 

I took myself and my carbon 
tetrachloride home, and told the 
Boss. He thought it was very funny 
too. 
This had taken place on a Wednes- 
day and by midday on Thursday 
I was feeling distinctly shoddy and 
retired to my chair after lunch to 
think up all the things I could have 
said to the doctor. My chair faced 
the expanded metal and the open 
door. The Boss retired through 
the curtain for his daily ten-minute 
siesta, one of his acquired Latin- 
American habits which he refuses to 
relinquish. In a minute or two, 
his snores were mingling with those 
of Mr Baskerville. 

I must have dozed and a subcon- 
scious premonition of danger woke 
me up. Silhouetted against the 
doorway was the crest of a huge 
black snake. In the second that 
elapsed before I moved, it came 
towards me. I dived for the bed- 
room. Even in my panic I remem- 
bered the Boss’s reactions when he 
is alarmed out of his sleep. He has 
a nasty habit of lashing out with his 
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fists. He says he got it in Brazil. 
I grabbed his big toe, glancing over 
my shoulder at the curtained door- 
way. 

“Mamba!” I whispered. “Oh 
please wake up, darling! There’s 
a big black mamba coming into the 
bird-cage——” 

The Boss was on his feet in a 
second. “Where? What?” He 
moved towards the door, the curtain 
was waving ominously. ‘ Don’t!” 
I shrieked ; “it’s coming in!” 

The Boss goes green over snakes, 
but he does deal with them. I clam- 
bered onto the top of the dividing 
wall to give him a clear field of action. 
The Boss jumped backwards onto 
the bed as the snake weaved across 
the floor. 

*Tt’s not a mamba,” he announced, 
“it’s a red-necked cobra. And 
blimey! What a whopper!” 

I did not feel any happier, banded 
cobras spit as well as bite. The 
Boss signalled me to pass him the 
cleaning-rod from the top of the 
cupboard. I did so. He watched 
the snake crawling under the bed 
and then leaned over and gave it a 
whack across its middie. That more 
or less immobilised the snake, but 
the head came back, spitting furiously. 
The Boss got in another whack. 
Mr Baskerville, hearing the general 
matata, came in to investigate and, 
to my horror, seized the snake and 
refused to let go. 

There was an inextricable mix-up 
of dog and snake, the Boss getting 
in his blows as best he could, until 
the snake lay, a limp, twitching mass. 

I climbed down from the top of 
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the wall. I loved that dog, he had 
been half-way round the world with 
me. The Boss ran for the snake-bite 
outfit while I searched for the site 
of the bite. By some miracle, Mr 
Baskerville was. unbitten, but his 
eyes were swelling visibly. I bathed 
them with milk while the Boss lugged 
the snake outside to measure it. 

“ Ten feet five and a half inches ! ” 
he announced; “far toolong. How’s 
the poor pooch ? ” 

The poor pooch ‘was licking 





dribbles of milk from the end of | 


his nose and feeling sorry for himself. 


“* He'll be all right,” said the Boss, 
“only we must keep him out of | 


the sun for a bit.” 

The dog’s tooth-marks were in 
several places on the snake’s body, 
and even though that sort of cobra 
is said to spit for as long as spitting 
is possible, and only to bite as a last 
resort, I still do not know how the 
dog escaped. The Boss wears glasses 
and these had protected his eyes, but 
his shirt front was sprayed with the 
poison, which later turned pale 
yellow and rotted the fabric into 
holes. 

Being concerned with the dog, I 
escaped the effects of my own fright, 
and the Boss returned to bed to 
finish his allotted ten minutes’ sleep. 
It was then that I heard the crackling 
noise and smelled smoke. I ran to 
the back of the house and saw the 
grass screen round the kitchen 


blazing merrily, and an anguished 
little Siamese mother-cat attempting 
suttee in the flames. I remembered 
that she had moved her kittens that 
morning, and this time I did scream. 
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The Boss, at great personal risk 
(we always put in that bit when we 


e-bite | tell the story), dashed out and 


rescued the kittens. I put them on 
my bed and went to help to extinguish 
the fire. Fortunately nothing of 
value was kept in the kitchen and 
the only inflammable things were a 
table roughly built from a packing- 
case, and the wooden handle of the 
charcoal-iron. 

“See that?” observed the Boss, 
as the iron clattered out of what 
had been the grass wall. “ That 
descendant of the tribes of Ham had 
parked the ruddy thing in the grass 
without emptying it!” 

I returned to the house wondering 
what else the shaitanis of Africa had 
in store for us. I soon found out. 

Siamese kittens look uncommonly 
like white rats, and Meta, the 
Doberman bitch, had found one of 
them. It lay between her paws 
with a large hole in its side. 

I cannot bear the sound of a dog 
being punished, even when the 
punishment is justified. I dressed 
the injured kitten while Meta howled 
in anguish outside and the Boss 
called her every nasty name he could 
think of. The boy was summoned 
and commanded to make the Mem- 
sahib a strong cup of tea. By this 
time the Memsahib’s sniffles were 
equally distributed over a puffy-eyed 
terrier, an abject Doberman, a dam- 
aged kitten and herself. 

However, the tea worked wonders, 
and while I was drinking it the 
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descendant of the son of Ham came 
in and announced that his Sunday 
shirt and pants had been in the 
kitchen and were all burnt up and 
were we going to replace them for 
him? “ You will not,” I told him, 
“speak to me of this matter for at 
least a month. And if you are wise, 
you will not speak of it for very many 
months ! ” 

That evening, the Boss did not 
wait for the sun to dip behind the 
hills before pouring himself a gener- 
ous brandy. He raised the glass. 
“Cheers!” Half the stuff dis- 
appeared. “It’s a shame you can’t 
have one,” he remarked cheerfully. 
“It’s been rather a day for you, 
lassie, but I suppose it would be too 
dangerous ?” 

“ After carbon tet. they say it 
can be lethal,” I told him. “ But 
you wait until tomorrow night. 
What with intestinal monsters, a 
cure that feels like a volcano; 
snakes, fires, sons of Ham, damaged 
kittens, sad dogs and enforced 
teetotalism, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if I don’t enjoy it tomorrow. And 
I'll tell you something else. One day 
I may write about all this, and it 
may sound mildly funny. But if 
I ever reach the stage when you find 
me writing about the ‘joys of 
pioneering,’ or the primitive ‘ life- 
beautiful’ of our mud-hut days, 
you will know that either I am 
attempting a work of pure fiction, 
or we are so broke that I’ve lost my 
literary conscience ! ” 
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BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


ONE night in June I was wakened 
by a terrific scuttling and scratching 
in what I call the store-cupboard. 
This is really the outside window- 
ledge, which is nearly a foot wide 
and extends between the sliding 
glass window and the square of 
mosquito-gauze outside. It is made 
accessible simply by sliding the win- 
dow back, and the contents of the 
dishes are open to the cool outside 
air, and protected from insects by 
the fine wire gauze. There I keep 
the milk, the bacon and any canned 
foods that have been opened, and 
since the window faces the sunless 
north there could not be a more 
convenient place. 

Whatever was causing the din had 
evidently got in from the outside, 
probably by a hole through the 
gauze, and unable to find its way 
of entrance was trapped in the cup- 
board. I feared it might be a bush- 
rat, in which case the sooner I 
was rid of him the better, for the 
bush-rat is a foul-smelling beast 
and a thief. I lit the gas-lamp and 
peered through the glass. 

Flattened to the outside screen 
was the prettiest little beast imagin- 
able. It was the size of a squirrel 
with enormous night eyes like shining 
spheres of burnished ebonite. My 
first conclusion was that it was a 


| 
small oppossum of some kind; for 
its fur was deep and of beautiful 
texture, resembling that of a chin- 
chilla. But its tail was long, flat 
and squirrel-like, and I realised 


that it was the very animal [| } 


had been looking for, a flying | 
squirrel, 

Yes, I had searched the woods 
far and wide in the hope of finding 
a colony of them; for I felt sure 
there must be some in the old 
forest glades where the original 
cedars and hemlocks still stand in 
all their ancient majesty. We have 
no hardwood, oak, beech, ash or 
the like at this altitude, but parts 
of the forest have never been touched 
by the logger’s axe, and there the 
timber is immense, with plenty of 
old hollow trees in which the flying 
squirrels could make their homes. 
Yet I had found no sign of them 
anywhere. I asked the old French- 
man whose cabin is not far from my 
own, and he told me that in the 
logging days when he was working 
in the woods there were big colonies 


of flying squirrels scattered about, | 


and he guessed there were still a 
few; for in winter he sometimes 
found the little feet and tails of 
squirrels left by whatever it was 
that had killed them. “ You won’t 


find them easily because they don’t 
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come out till an hour or so after night 
has fallen,” he reminded me. 

In that as in other ways the 
habits of the flying squirrels are 
exactly the opposite to those of the 
red and grey squirrels. The latter 
belong essentially to the day. They 
are creatures of the sunshine, and 
immediately the chills of dusk settle 
they seek their nooks and crannies, 
and one rarely hears them after the 
half-light. The flying squirrels, on 
the other hand, are creatures of the 
They 
do not leave their hollow trees till 
after our lamps are lighted, and 
they are back well before daybreak 
touches the tree-tops. In the same 
way the day squirrels hate wet and 
cold, and sleep away the stormy 
days of the winter, but the wilder 
the blizzard blows and the keener 
the frost, the happier the flying 
squirrels seem to be. They cannot 
fly, of course, as the birds do, but 
by extending the thin skin mem- 
branes between their forelegs and 
their hind they can plane great 
distances in a downward direction, 
that is, between the tree-tops and 
the floor of the forests. I had 
frequently read about their night 
gambols, but until this one trapped 


had never seen a wild one, and this 
little creature paid me a visit from 
the heart of the very woods I had 
searched so long. 

He was naturally afraid on find- 
ing himself trapped, and on seeing 
me and the light, and I thought 
that if I tried to catch him it would 
give him a bad scare, so I decided 
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that since he had found his way in 
I could leave him to find the same 
way out. I went back to bed and 
in the morning he was gone. He 
had got in between the logs of the 
cabin wall and by a tiny chink in 
the window-frame, and had nibbled 
several biscuits. 


Shortly after this a coyote got 
through the stockade and killed the 
children’s puppy. Then our fowls 
began to disappear one by one just 
as they were ready for the pot, so 
I began to spend my evenings 
prowling about the logging-roads, 
which form a network round the 
camp, hopeful of meeting that coyote. 

One night, not far from my own 
cabin, I came face to face with a 
grizzly and her two cubs, and she 
made it very plain I was in the 
wrong place at that time of day. 
I was not out to shoot bears and 
the rifle I was carrying was too 
light for a grizzly. They take a 
lot of killing, and if I wounded her 
my position would be a hundred 
times worse, so I had to put up 
with the indignity of allowing her 
to hustle me off the premises. This 
left me with my nerves somewhat 
ragged; for I had to pass through 
the big timber on the way home 
and it was already quite dark under 
the trees. If the grizzly waylaid 
me I would not stand much chance. 

Soon after meeting her, and as 
I was nearing the log-pile, I was 
startled half out of my wits by 
someone, presumably, sneaking up 
behind me and clapping a hand on 
my shoulder. I nearly jumped out 





of my skin. A moment later a little 
flying squirrel ran down my sleeve 
and, taking off from my elbow, 
planed to the trunk of a poplar a 
few feet away. I distinctly heard 
the click of his tiny paws on the 
bark as he alighted, and looking 
round I saw another flying squirrel 
gliding past me from somewhere 
overhead. He, too, alighted near, 
and so I discovered one of their 
haunts to which I might return to 
watch them. 

All bears are gypsies, and about a 
week later I discovered that the 
grizzly with her cubs had moved 
to the other side of the lake. On 
the first fine night I took my gas- 
lantern into the woods in the hope 
of finding the flying squirrels. I 
was told that the light was more 
likely to attract than frighten them 
so long as I set it down and kept 
still, and as I neared the log-pile 
I certainly saw them. They were 
no more than a series of grey flashes 
between the trees, so I set the 
lantern down on a tree-stump and 
took a seat beside it. 

Within five minutes the flying 
squirrels were on all sides, more 
numerous than I have ever seen the 
day squirrels in any one place; for 
the little denizens of the night live 
in colonies and are all gathered 
together along their favourite glades. 
It was one of the most magic scenes 
I ever looked upon, and one might 
have thought that the forest was 
alive with little ethereal fairies. They 
wafted half-invisibly from point to 
point, for the most part just a flash 
here and there as the lamplight 
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caught their grey bodies ; then they 
were lost among the shadows, though 
I might hear the scuttle of their 
clinging feet. 

Very soon they became more fear- 
less and several times one would 
settle on the tree-stump and look 
mysteriously at the lamp with its 
bright black eyes. They alighted 


on my clothing and actually on my | 


head, running along my legs and 
arms in complete fearlessness. But 
when I so much as moved a finger all 


were gone in a flash, and I saw no } 


more of them for at least five minutes, 
In the same way the faintest sound 
sent them scuttling—not flying away 
as birds would, but leaping into the 
darkness so quickly that they simply 
vanished without my seeing which 
way they went. They were the 
quickest little animals I had ever 
come across, and timid and cautious 
beyond belief. Thus they were 
rather a strange mixture, one moment 
so fearless that they would look into 
your face, holding on by your ears, 
and the next scared by a sound so 
small that a squirrel of the day would 
never have heeded it. 

I was to see them often after that, 
sometimes by moonlight almost as 
bright as day, sometimes as they 
fled with the speed of little falcons 
on the wings of the blizzard accom- 
panied by the whirling snowflakes, 
but I never saw them better or 
entered so fully into the magic of 
their presence as on that first night 
when I found their home. 

I went back next morning to 
learn what I could about their 
haunts. At any rate I discovered 
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that there was good cause for the 
timidity. And there is a very sound 
reason for their comparative rarity ; 
for though the squirrels of the day 
have their enemies, they live in 
safety compared with the flying 
squirrels of the night. Some wild 
creature was killing them wholesale, 
and I, too, found the sad remains 
the Frenchman had spoken of. At 
the foot of almost every great tree 
lay the tail of a flying squirrel, and 
often tiny feet, the pads so well 


, scaled for clinging that they clung 


to one’s fingers as though smeared 
with some sticky substance. 

What, I wondered, was killing 
them. I searched the ground and 
the branches thoroughly and at 
length came to a conclusion. The 
feathers of a great horned owl told 
part of the story, but the owls were 
not the chief destroyers. Most of 
the killing was done by the martens, 
those beautiful little tree-dwellers 
that live mainly on squirrels. The 
incomparable sable is a marten, and 
it looked to me as though a whole 
family of them were nightly raiding 
the colony of squirrels, and at this 
tate would very soon exterminate 
them. 

What could I do to prevent it? 
I did not hold a fur-trapper’s 
licence, so was not legally entitled 
to trap or snare the martens. Now 
that I knew the dispositions of the 
night squirrels, it was plain how 
easily they would fall victims to 
their enemies. The red or grey 
squirrel is not so trusting, not so 
easily outwitted. If he discovers 
you in the woods he will shriek and 
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chatter till every other squirrel within 
two hundred yards knows you are 
there, and as you pass on one squirrel 
after another warns those ahead that 
you are coming. 

With the flying squirrels the night 
would tell a different story. How 
easy for the martens to lurk in hiding, 
then dart out and pin them to the 
tree-trunks the moment they alighted! 
How easy to take cover and remain 
motionless till they regained confi- 
dence, then another lightning pounce 
and another victim! Just as easy 
would it be for the great owls to 
descend upon them as they planed 
from tree to tree; for the flying 
squirrels are not very swift ‘on the 
wing’ and cannot manceuvre as 
birds do. 

There might be other colonies 
about, I did not as yet know, but 
I had a shrewd suspicion that their 
numbers were few. In the old days, 
when there were mighty trees on 
all sides and no trails, when only 
the Indians hunted for furs and 
there were no men with rifles, the 
little animals very ably held their 
own. Now their soft fur is highly 
valued, and the fur returns show 
us that more squirrels fall to the 
trappers than any other animals in 
all Canada. So there were grounds 
for my fears that in our remote 
forests, as everywhere nearer settle- 
ment, the flying squirrels would go 
unless man made some effort to 
protect them. 

Next morning I rowed down to 
the canyon mouth to see Joe Ling, 
the Indian who works our trap-line, 
He was educated at the mission 
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school, and has things well thought 
out, and he confirmed my fears, 
that the colonies of flying squirrels 
were going, going, almost gone. In 
his boyhood they were very numer- 
ous in these woods, but now there 
were too few to be worth trapping. 
The martens were wiping out the 
few that remained, and our day 
would see the end of them. 

“Ts there no practical way of 
preserving them?” I asked. 

** How can you preserve an animal 
that has lost its foothold?” he 
replied, then answered his own ques- 
tion. “ There is only one way, and 
that is to destroy its enemies. Who 
would hear of destroying the martens 
to preserve the squirrels ? ” 

“No one,” I answered. ‘“‘ But 
are the martens more numerous than 
they used to be ? ” 

“Not numerous,” he told me. 
“‘ But those that are left simply go 
from one flying-squirrel colony to 
the next, systematically wiping them 
out. In other words, the squirrel 
colonies are too small and too few 
to maintain even the reduced marten 
population.” 

“* But there must have been a root 
cause for the failure of the squirrels,” 
I pointed out. “ They’ve been in 
these woods since time began. Why 
have they failed during the past 
twenty years ?” 

“‘ There are many causes,” replied 
the grave-faced Indian. “In these 

days every forest boy has a small 
calibre rifle, and he knows he can 
shoot flying squirrels if he goes into 
the woods at night-time. They are 
fur-bearers and therefore protected, 
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but the game-wardens can’t keep 
pace with everyone prowling about \ 
the woods. About the settled areas 
the men trap them and shoot them, 
claiming that they raid their gardens 
and fruit orchards. Then again, 
small fires and logging activities take 
not only a squirrel here and there, but 
they destroy the whole night-squirrel 
population over their entire area— 
particularly the forest fires, which 
catch the squirrels in their hollow 
trees during the daylight hours. 
With the forests systematically logged 
over, old trees are no longer allowed 
to stand, and the little animals are 





more dependent upon heavy timber | 
than on anything else. So, you see, | 
it’s a knotty problem.” 

It is indeed a knotty problem, and 
if all the Government’s never-idle 
machinery for the protection of wild 
animals found it so, I, a lone woods- 
man, could not hope to do more. 
I left the canyon mouth feeling 
depressed. 


It was still the height of summer, 
and one hot day Joe came to my 
cabin carrying a cardboard box in 
which he had something living. He 
had brought me a pair of baby 





flying squirrels which he said were 


old enough to feed themselves, and / 


told me that I would find them| 
charming pets. 

They were. Never have I had more 
charming. I gave them a box lined 
with cotton-wool on a shelf in my 
cabin, and fed them on fir-cones, 
bits of bread, canary seed, nuts, 
just as one would feed ordinary wild 
squirrels, 
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They never came out except at 
night-time, then they would plane 
from their shelf to the table, and to 
my shoulders, scuttling about all 
over the place, and they lacked the 
alert timidity of the wild ones in 
the woods. What surprised me most 
were their clean and tidy habits. 
They did not leave husks lying 
wherever they chanced to feed, but 
fed only in certain obscure places, 
and when they had finished they 
would sweep all the husks into one 
corner. While they were small they 
showed no tendency to leave the 
cabin, but very soon they would 
venture as far as the outside window- 
bench and the chopping-block, so 
I took to feeding them there. One 
particular food they dearly loved, 
and soon I had to arrange a special 
baking-day. The food consisted of 
little cakes made of peanut-butter, 
linseeds, oatmeal and a faint flavour- 
ing of oil of aniseed, which most 
rodents love. I would leave a dozen 
or so of these cakes the size of 
walnuts on the chopping-block over- 
night, and be sure all were gone 
by morning. 

Meantime the red squirrels had 
taken possession of the attic, or 


| tfather the space between the ply- 
| wood ceilings of the two rooms and 


the shingled roof above, and I would 
hear them scuttling about at all 
hours. Soon I discovered that no 
matter how many linseed cakes I 
put out all would be gone by morn- 


ing, so I knew my two small visitors 


must be getting some help from the 
mice and doubtless from the red 
squirrels during the very early hours. 
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One wet night when my two tame 
squirrels were in the room beside 
me, the rays from the lamp at my 
shoulder chanced to fall on the 
chopping-block, and there to my 
surprise I saw five adult squirrels 
feeding. Could they be flying squir- 
rels attracted by the presence of 
my tame ones? I scarcely dared to 
hope it, but as I moved to obtain a 
better view of them they vanished 
like magic. I knew then that they 
were flying squirrels which had come 
down from the woods, attracted not 
only by the two of their own kind 
already established with me, but no 
doubt by those very appetising cakes. 

So I had bigger baking-days, and 
when next the moon was bright I 
sat up and watched. At about eleven 
o’clock a flying squirrel planed across 
the clearing from the tops of the 
tall jackpines and alighted on the 
chopping-block, then another and 
another, till there were six of them 
there. I was delighted; for these 
rare little creatures of the woods 
I had found with such difficulty 
were now here, at my own threshold, 
eagerly taking food I had provided, 
and perhaps they might eventually 
make their homes in the trees that 
cluster round my cabin. 

About an hour later, when it 
became chilly, I quietly got up and 
strolled outside. I saw flying squir- 
rels everywhere. They were not 
departing in all directions but all 
one way—towards a hole under my 
cabin roof. And as I opened the 
door I heard them scuttling across 
the ceiling overhead—not daytime 
squirrels at all, but my favourite 
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flying squirrels! Either a whole 
colony of them had moved in from 
the woods, or a new colony had 
established themselves—there under 
my very roof. 

Little beginnings sometimes have 
big endings, and now if you step 
outside my door on any clear night 
you will see dozens of flying squirrels 
sailing across the glades or planing 
down from the eaves towards the 
trees nearby. They are attached 
not only to my cabin but to the 
cabins of the whole camp, and par- 
ticularly to the Lodge, which is by 
far the biggest building and has the 
most spacious attics. They are no 
trouble whatever, and the place is 
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becoming famous as the only hunting 
and fishing-lodge in the country where 
flying squirrels can be seen with 
certainty and in large numbers. The 
martens do not come down to the 
lodge grounds, and the owls very 
rarely, because of the aerials and 
the lighted windows, so the squirrels 
have no enemies here. All this we 
owe to Joe Ling, the Indian, for 
the gift of my two pets. We now 
have a scheme on foot to introduce 
them to the grounds of other sporting- 


lodges and to the public parks, and / 


I think we can safely conclude that 
by these simple measures we may 


save one of the most attractive little | 


animals on earth from extermination. 
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A VOTE FOR THE RAJA 


BY D. K. PALIT 


THE sun was setting over the mica 
hills in a vermilion blaze as Burro 
emerged from the jungle track and 
took the footpath through the fields. 
It was fresher here, away from the 


' undergrowth. A faint breeze wafted 


eddies of evening coolness from the 
river, and Burro rested awhile before 
going on. The radiance of the sun- 
set was caught by a myriad particles 
of mica which lay strewn in the 
red-brown soil. As the sun slowly 
disappeared behind the hills, its last 
rays were reflected from milky wisps 
of cloud overhead, painting the tree- 
tops with a madder glow. The 
tranquillity of an Indian twilight 
was descending on the countryside. 

Not that it brought any solace 
to Burro this evening. He had been 
in the jungle all day, blazing the 
trees that were to be felled by the 
forest contractor’s woodmen. As he 
sauntered homeward, his light hatchet 


, Testing on his shoulder, he mused 


over the events of the past few 
weeks, and his musings brought him 
only disquiet. The elections were 
to be held in a few days, and he, 
Burro, had a part to play in them. 


; As headman of some twenty villages 


he was responsible for the orderly 
conduct of his people during the 
polling, but in a vague way he sensed 
that he had an even more important 


réle. For he was the acknowledged 
leader of some ten thousand abori- 
gines of the region, and though in 
normal times people did not bother 
much with these poor backwoods- 
men, today they represented three 
thousand or more critical votes. 
Even the simple villagers realised 
that they were going to be the focus 
of much political activity during the 
next few days. The prospect caused 
Burro no little concern. 

The first time, five years ago, it 
had not been like this. The old 
Raja Sahib, former tribal chief of 
the aborigines and now a state pen- 
sioner, had stood for this constituency 
and everyone had naturally voted 
for him. Now, it was different. 
There had been speech-making in 
all the bazaars, a plethora of can- 
vassing agents going round the vil- 
lages, Congressmen and Communists 
hurling abuse at each other, drunken 
carousals at the toddy-shops, and 
many instances of rowdiness among 
the younger blood. No, thought 
Burro, these were not good signs. 
He would have to go into town and 
make an unofficial report to his 
friend the Magistrate Sahib if this 
indiscipline among the hot-heads 
continued much longer. 

The air grew heavy with the 
scent of jasmine and cistus as he 
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approached the cluster of mud huts 
and orchards that marked the begin- 
ning of his village. He heard the 
laughter of children romping in the 
dust, and the wail of temple conches 
from the Brahmin houses as the 
darkness gathered. 

“ Greetings, Old Brother,” a voice 
hailed him from one of the open 
courtyards, “they are looking for 
you at the panchayat ghar.” 

“* Speak up, Phulu,” replied Burro. 
** Who is it wants me and why ?” 

“Tt is a Congress Babu from 
town. He has come in a jeep car, 
he must be someone important.” 

So it has begun, thought Burro, 
as he hurried on his way. I wonder 
if he will bully me into promising 
my support to the Congress, or take 
me away to their office in town, 
away from my friends. They are 
powerful, the Congress Raj, and 
who am I to stand up against the 
government ? I wish all this voting 
business were over and done with ; 
until it is, I shan’t have any peace 
of mind. 

When he came to the main cluster 
of dwellings, he saw little groups 
of villagers hanging about near door- 
ways, waiting for him to make an 
appearance. As he passed them, 
they fell in behind him. No one 
spoke. 

Burro could now see the jeep 
parked outside the small brick-and- 
thatch structure that served as the 
village council house. A young Con- 
gress worker, neatly dressed in the 
white home-spun uniform of the 
party, sat on a wooden cot, which 
someone had set out for him. One 
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of the villagers standing near him ; 
pointed towards Burro as the latter ( 


approached. 

The young man jumped up from 
the cot and advanced towards the 
village elder, his right arm out- 
stretched in greeting. He smiled 
disarmingly as he said, “ Greetings, 
Old Brother. I hope I have not 


disturbed you unduly. I have come | 


from Raipur, and I wanted to meet 
you urgently. Please come and sit 
with me awhile, if you can spare 
the time.” 

Burro’s antipathy mellowed before 
this unwonted courtesy. It was 
seldom that the townsfolk treated 
an aborigine with such generosity, 
even when they wanted something 
from him. He brought the palms 
of his hands together in greeting, and 
then shook the stranger’s proffered 
arm in the manner of the Sahibs. 

* Kindness, Sa’b, kindness. Please 
be seated. The poor is entirely at 
your disposal. But first you must 


have a glass of milk from my house. ; 


. . . No, no, it is no trouble. In 
fact, I have already sent for it. You 
must be thirsty after your dusty 
journey.” 

Burro squatted down on his haun- 


ches in front of the cot; the Con- ° 


gressman resumed his seat. The 
men of the village formed a circle 
round them. 

“ First, Old Brother, let me give 
you the good news I have brought,” 


began the stranger, speaking to the ; 


crowd round him as much as to 
Burro. “Let me see, you hold the 
appointment of forest ranger in this 
block, do you not ? ” 
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The crowd nodded its answer on 
behalf of their Old Brother. 

“Well, the Forester Sahib in 
Raipur has told me to tell you that 
he is appointing you way-warden in 
addition to your other duties. You 
know what that means, don’t you ? 
You will now hold the contract for 
the repair of all the forest roads in 
your block. It will be a rich source 
of income for you and your villagers. 
I have the Forester’s letter here.” 
The Congress worker drew a letter 
from an inner pocket of his white 
waistcoat, and handed it to Burro. 

The crowd nodded, this time in 
approval. The letter was passed 
from hand to hand, and though 
none could read they drew comfort 
from the feel of a government writ. 

“The Forester Sahib is very 
pleased with your work,” said the 
Congressman, “ he will surely employ 
more and more Adibasis in the 
forest department.” 

Although Burro affected to be 
unconcerned, he was in fact very 
much moved, for he had been hoping 
for this appointment for many years. 
He felt a warm glow of gratitude 
as the news was conveyed to him ; 
if he was also a little puzzled at the 


> method of its conveyance, he did 


not give it a second thought. 

“ Great kindness, Sa’b, great kind- 
ness. I have not deserved this. 
The Forester Sahib is a kind man. 
All our people will pray for his 
long life. I will go into town 
tomorrow to make him my salaams.” 

“The Forester Sahib but serves 
the Congress Raj, Old Brother. He 
must fall in line with the Congress 
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Party’s policy. Our party, as you 
know, does not make distinction 
between aborigines and others. We 
give everyone fair and equal treat- 
ment. I am sure you and your 
people have realised that by now.” 

A murmur of assent ran through 
the crowd. The young man could 
no longer see their faces in the dark, 
but he sensed their sympathy. 

** Babu-ji, know that we are happy. 
We have been content these ten 
years ; we have no complaints against 
the Congress government. May your 
Raj continue long.” 

There was no obsequiousness in 
this testimonial, no conscious desire 
to genuflect. Burro was merely 
voicing the feelings of his people 
regarding the government. Had not 
the Congress built them a hospital, 
a school, so many new roads? Did 
they not have a full-time doctor 
in their hospital now? Had not 
thousands of his Adibasi people been 
taken for enrolment in the Army ? 
These were unheard-of things a 
few years ago. Oh yes, thought 
Burro, let me be quite fair; the 
aboriginal people had many things 
for which to thank the Congress 
Raj. 

“Tt is what I have come to talk 
to you about, Old Brother. My 
office has sent me here to consult 
you and your villagers about the 
elections. Our party worker has 
been here, and he reports that your 
people are not going to vote for the 
Congress. I am sure he was misled. 
Tell me how it is with you, Old 

Brother, so that I may carry back a 
correct report. You will give your 
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support to the Congress this year, 
won't you?” 

Burro had not been prepared for 
this forthright appeal; he felt un- 
comfortable, and not a little unhappy. 
It was alien to his villager’s sense 
of values to give a direct refusal to 
someone he accepted as a superior. 
Besides, this young man, in spite of 
his education and political import- 
ance, had been so courteous and 
kind. . . . But above all, he reminded 
himself, he could not forget his duty 
towards his chieftain, the Raja Sahib, 
no less revered now that he had 
lost his ruling powers. 

The crowd round him was silent, 
sharing his discomfiture. 

“‘ Babu-ji, in this matter we are 
helpless to act otherwise than to 
vote for our Raja Sahib,” he forced 
himself at last. ‘‘ He has asked for 
our support, and we are in honour 
bound to give it, as last time. For- 
give me, son, if I seem ungrateful ; 
but we have no choice in this matter.” 

** Of course you have, Old Brother, 
you and everybody else. I have 
come here to convince you that the 
days of Rajas and Maharajas are 
over. You have heard of democracy, 
haven’t you? Even in these villages 
you must know about the new ideas 
of equality, freedom and government- 
by-the-majority. Do you not know 
what these things stand for? You 
are no longer bound by old loyalties. 
Each man must decide for himself 
which is the best party, which will 
bring the greatest benefit to his 
people, and he must vote for the 
party of his choice. Your Raja Sahib 
is a very fine man; we all know 
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him. But he is of the last gen- 
eration, uneducated, untravelled, and 
quite unsuited to represent you in 
Parliament or State Assembly. To 
put him there would be to put the 
clock back. Today is the day of 
progress ; you cannot tie yourself 
to the past. The happiness of your 
people lies in the future. Would 
you return to the days when you 
were treated as little better than 
animals ? Or do you want to fight 
for your rights ? You must consider 
all these points before you vote, 
It is your duty, as a citizen of 
independent India, to put the right 
man in government.” 

Burro did not answer immediately, 
A young boy had arrived with a bowl 
of milk, which he set carefully down 
in front of Old Brother. Burro 
picked it up and offered it to the 
stranger with both hands. His mind 
was in a whirl, and while the young 
man drank, he hung his head and 
thought over all that had been said. 

There were a few restless murmurs 
in the crowd now, but Burro paid 
them no attention. He knew that 
the villagers were with him, and 
that they expected him to take 
decisions on their behalf. Whatever 
he did, he was Old Brother to them 
all. 

“The poor must be forgiven, 
Babu-ji. I do not understand these 
big things, for I am only an illiterate 
old villager.” 

“Tell me what it is you do not 
understand, Old Brother,” said the 
Congressman, gently. “I am here 
to explain things to you, even if I 
do belong to one of the political 
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parties. These things must be 
cleared up in your mind before you 
go to the polls. What is it you do 
not understand ? ” 

“ Son, I do not understand why 
it is wrong for us to vote for our 
old Raja. He is an Adibasi; he is 
one of us. His family have always 
been the leaders of our tribe. Why 
are we wrong to want to keep him 
as our leader ? ” 

“You are not wrong to want to 
keep him as your leader. You are 
only wrong in wanting to put him 
in your Parliament. Let him remain 
here as your chief. He could use 
his influence to much good purpose. 
But he is not trained to make speeches 
in Parliament, nor to decide big 
things in government.” 

“But when he is in Parliament 
he can still do many things for us. 
He understands us, and knows our 
needs.” 

“Do you not trust the Congress 
to do the same things for you? 
Have they not looked after your 
interests in the past?” 

It is no use my trying to argue 
with him, thought Burro. I cannot 
express things well. I have tried 
to make it clear that we have nothing 
but gratitude for the government. 
It is the government of Gandhiji 
and Nehru, after all, and we are 
glad that it is there. But we must 
give our votes to our Raja Sahib. 
This has nothing to do with the 
government ; it is our tribal duty. 
That is the way of the Adibasis. 
Why do the politicians want to stop 
us from doing our duty? These 
big things of which they speak, this 
E2 
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democracy, equality—after all, what 
have they to do with us ? 

“* The poor must be forgiven, Sa’b, 
but we do not understand these big 
things,” he said, shaking his head 
from side to side as he looked down 
at his feet. “ We do not understand.” 

“Or is it, perhaps, that you do 
not entirely trust in my advice?” 
asked the younger man. Burro con- 
tinued to look downwards. “‘ Yes, I 
see that I am right. You jare sus- 
Ppicious, but of course I cannot blame 
you, because you do not khow me. 
But what I would like you to do 
is to come into town with me. You 
know the Magistrate Sahib well, I 
have heard. Is that not so, Old 
Brother ? ” 

“Tt is as you say. The Major 
Sahib knows me well.” 

** Do you not agree that his opinion 
would be fair and unbiased ?” 

Burro did not answer for a few 
moments. He continued to gaze 
down at his feet, wondering whether 
he could accept the inevitable pro- 
posal when it came. Somehow he 
had felt all along that he would 
eventually be talked into being taken 
to town, and he was powerless to 
avert it. 

Someone in the group behind 
him placed a reassuring hand on 
his shoulder. 

Almost imperceptibly, he nodded. 
Yes, he would trust the Magistrate 
Sahib. 

“Very well, Old Brother,” the 
Congressman exclaimed, but not so 
enthusiastically as to betray his satis- 
faction. “I will take you to town, 
and you can meet the Major Sahib. 











Of course, I cannot go with you to 
his house, because it is not proper 
that I should talk politics with the 
Magistrate. Besides, I want you 
to meet him independently, so that 
your discussion is not influenced by 
my presence. You can ask him to 
explain things to you—such as the 
system by which the Congress Party 
runs the government, how the people 
elect them to the government, and 
the like. He will also explain the 
part you and your people must play 
in the elections. ... The Magis- 
trate is an old Army man, and is 
quite unattached to any political 
party. He is a wise and just man, 
and he will guide you well. Aad 
now let us hurry, if we are to catch 
the Major Sahib before he retires 
for the night. You can come in 
my jeep; I will have you sent 
back in the morning.” 

The Congressman got up from 
the cot, conscious that the eyes of 
the villagers were upon him. He 
squinted round at the circle of squat- 
ters ; here and there a figure muttered 
or grunted, in the manner of peasants 
when they are undecided about any- 
thing, but he sensed no resentment. 
One of them moved up to where 
Burro sat, and squatted beside him. 
It was Saku, a village elder from the 
next hamlet and a kinsman. Burro 
looked into his face, found the re- 
assurance he sought, and made up 
his mind. He too got up. 

* Saku will come with me,” he 
said simply. 

Saku sent for a shawl for Burro, 
and the two elders went over to 
where the driver was starting up 
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the jeep. They climbed aboard, and 
wrapped their shawls round them 


against the cool air of the jungle | 


road. Soon they were bumping 
along the cart-track which led out 
of the village. 


It was late when Burro left the 
Magistrate’s bungalow and walked 
back to the servants’ quarters, where 
a room had been allotted him. He 
found Saku stretched out comfort- 
ably, but he himself felt little like 
sleeping. Gathering the shawl more 
closely round his body, he squatted 
near the doorway, gazing moodily at 
the star-gloaming outside and mull- 
ing over the confusing events of 
the past few hours. 

Upon arrival at the Magistrate’s 
bungalow, they had found that the 
Major and his wife had gone out 
to dinner. 
dropped them off and gone home, 
promising to pick them up again 
at seven in the morning. The ser- 
vants of the household provided 
Burro and Saku with a light supper 
of raw wheat paste and hot, sweet 
tea; afterwards, Burro had sat on 
the verandah steps to await the 
Major, while Saku retired to their 
room. 

Sitting in the dark now, Burro 
could reflect more leisurely on the 
long conversation they had held after 
the Major Sahib returned home. It 
had been a friendly discussion ; the 
Magistrate had spoken at length, 


his wife interposing with a sym- | 


pathetic remark whenever she felt 


that Burro looked bewildered or ; 


confused. 
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He had known them both these 


' many years—ever since the Major 


transferred to the State administra- 
tion from his regiment, shortly after 
the end of the war. After many 
an excursion together—in shooting- 
camps, or on tour through the 
country—a rapport had been estab- 
lished between them. It was for 
this reason that Burro was so willing 
to be guided by the Magistrate’s 
advice in this matter. Moreover, 
he knew that as a member of the 
civil administration, the Major would 
not take sides in the political cam- 
paigning. 

It had not been easy for Burro 
to follow everything that his friend 
talked about. He was still vague 
about such things as democracy, the 
Party system, and changes of govern- 
ment. But at least the purpose of 
holding the elections had been made 
clear to him. He now understood 
the process whereby the people elec- 
ted their own representatives in 
Parliament, so that the government 
could be considered their own gov- 
ernment. This was a good thing, 
thought Burro, nodding his head 
as he sat brooding in the dark. 
In this way the people could make 
sure that no tyrants assumed power 
in the country. Yes, the Congress 
had surely devised a good system, 
and he was all in favour of it. 

Albeit, Burro still felt sad and 
heavy at heart, because he was left 
dissatisfied about the main pur- 
pose of his visit. The Major Sahib 
had confirmed what the Congress 
Babu had said—that the Raja Sahib 
was not really a suitable candidate 
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for Parliament. He was uneducated ; 
he could not even read the various 
papers which circulated in Parlia- 
ment, let alone draft such documents, 
What good could such people do 
as legislators? That was what the 
Major had said, and the thought 
filled the old man with bitterness. 
There was nothing against the old 
Raja. He was not like other chiefs 
of whom he had heard, those who 
had neglected their people in the pur- 
suit of extravagant pleasures. Their 
Raja Sahib had always been kindly 
and benign, and had been respected 
by the British and the Congress 
Raj alike. Why then all these objec- 
tions? It was more than Burro 
could figure out for himself. He 
would have to see the Major again 
in the morning. . . . Yes, he must 
be quite clear in his mind before 
he advised his people... . 

He fell asleep where he sat, leaning 
against the wall. It was Saku who 
awoke him in the morning. 

“Wake up, Old Brother, it is 
quite late, and the Congress Babu 
has already arrived with the jeep.” 

“Tt is mot seven o’clock yet,” 
muttered Burro, as he stretched the 
stiffness out of his limbs, “ the 
kitchen fire is not yet lit. How can 
he have arrived already ?” 

“ There is a jeep waiting outside 
the gate,” Saku told him ; “ perhaps 
we had better go and ask him why 
he has come so early.” 

Burro and Saku walked to the 
gate. It was indeed the Congress 
Babu who hailed them as they 
approached. 

** Greetings, Old Brother,” he said, 
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alighting from the jeep, “‘ I have come 
earlier than I had appointed because 
I have to go back to your village to 
address a meeting. As the function 
has been arranged at nine o’clock 
I thought we would start early. I 
hope you are ready to leave at 
once.” 

“ But, Babu-ji, I have to meet 
the Major Sahib this morning ; and 
he has not even breakfasted yet. 
It will be another half-hour before 
he can see me.” 

“I thought you were to have met 
him last night. Was not that the 
arrangement ? ” 

** As you say, Babu-ji. I did meet 
the Sahib last night. He was most 
kind, and explained many things to 
me. But I have just one more 
doubt to clear up, and I must see 
him before I return.” 

“What is it, Old Brother, that 
still worries you? Can I help you 
out ?” asked the Congressman, im- 
patient to be on his way. 

Burro pondered over his answer, 
trying to arrange his thoughts as 
best as he knew how. It was difficult 
for him to express these things 
precisely. 

“Well, Babu-ji,” he began hesi- 
tatingly, “‘ the Major Sahib has made 
many things clear to me. I know 
now how we elect our own repre- 
sentatives, how they go to Parliament 
on our behalf, and how through 
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them we rule ourselves. This is a 
very good system, and Panditji should 


be proud of having given us our | 


freedom in this manner. I have 








understood that well... the will | 
of the majority prevails now, and } 


this is democracy ... the Major 
Sahib has explained that to me, and 
I am grateful, I who am nothing 
but an ignorant aborigine. 
Babu-ji, the majority of us, aboriginal 
villagers and workmen, the majority 
of us are ignorant and _ illiterate, 
untravelled. ... In what way, there- 
fore, is it wrong for us to elect an 
uneducated man to represent us in 
Parliament ? Let the educated elect 
their own educated. There will still 
be enough people in government to 
make laws and such. Why can’t 
the illiterate elect their own illiterate 
so that they can truly be represented 
in our Parliament? I am an old 
fool, and this I cannot understand, 
and must ask the Major Sahib.” 


The younger man gazed at the | 


villager for a while, as though seeing 
in him a new person; and if a 
frown appeared on his brows, it 
was only for a moment. He was 


But, | 
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smiling a little as he climbed into his | 


jeep. 
“Hop in, Old Brother,” he said. 


“No, up here, in front with me. | 
We can go back to the village. You | 
don’t have to consult anybody any | 


more.” 
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THE COLD LAKES 


BY H. P. KIDSON 


WE live in a country as remote, in 
relation to Europe, as is physically 
possible—in the ‘ Cold Lakes ’ region 
of Otago, New Zealand. Alongside 
us are great uninhabited and un- 
inhabitable areas; a mountainous 
region with a rainfall up to two 
hundred inches in the west, dimin- 
ishing to twenty in the east. Much 
of this rain falls, of course, as snow, 
and the mountains hold far more 
of it than those of Switzerland. The 
great rivers flowing from them are 
low in winter but swollen in the 
spring and early summer. On the 
east they flow, as in Switzerland, 
into the great cold lakes that now 


| occupy the troughs of the glaciers 


of the last Ice Age. In the west 
these troughs are drowned in the 
sea as in Norway. A little north- 
ward from us the glaciers in the 
west still reach down towards sea 


( level, their tongues poking into the 
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sub-tropical forest there, so urgent 
is the great weight of snow that 
presses them downwards. On the 
east of the Divide, where we live, 
the rains fail to reach us and the 
land is dry and the days are hot in 
summer and dry-cold in winter. The 
forest that is continuous in the west 
except above the bush-line (about 
three thousand feet) gives way quite 


suddenly, on the eastern edge of 


the mountain mass, to tussock land. 
Some of this open country, by over- 
stocking, burning and rabbit-infes- 
tation, has become almost a man- 
made desert, but most of it carries 
sheep and cattle. 

This is the region of large ‘ runs,’ 
many of over fifty thousand acres, 
where the boundaries are in the high 
mountains. The merino or merino 
half-bred sheep thrive here, the runs 
having flocks up to ten thousand. 
In our immediate neighbourhood 
there are a dozen of these runs. 
Their homesteads are up the alpine 
valleys or near the lake shores. Some 
are remote even for us. One, for 
example, has no access road to it 
but depends for its stores on a 
launch plying from our small lake 
township ; and its wool clip comes 
out by the launch. Another has 
access by road, but the homestead 
is on the far side of a snow-fed 
river. In winter when this is low 
they drive their truck across it; 
when it is high they cross in a heavy 
dray with three strong horses abreast. 
But it is often too high for this and 
they may be isolated for weeks. The 
holder of this run has three small 
children. Their schooling is by cor- 
respondence and by wireless. The 
run-holder’s mother was a Liverpool 
girl captured by a ‘ Kiwi’ of the 
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First World War. His wife was a 
music-teacher. She broadcasts over 
our national service occasionally, de- 
scribing her life there. They have 
no telephone, but they, like other 
remote runs, have a radio trans- 
mitter and talk at set times with 
the outside world. 

Up the alpine valleys, too, there 
are huts built by the Alpine Club, 
and there are others built for the 
use of the sheep-men when they 
are mustering at certain times of 
the year. And the deer-killers have 
their camps far in; but much of 
the alpine mass never sees man, 
except as he passes over it in his 
planes. For planes are quite im- 
portant even here. They drop sup- 
plies for the mountaineers and for 
the deer-killers, they drop poison to 
kill the rabbits, they ‘spot’ where 
the cattle and sheep are feeding in 
the great hanging valleys, so that 
the musterers can save time and 
effort in moving to them. Farther 
out from the mountains they shower 
pasture fertilisers on the lower hills 
and river-flats. It is fascinating to 
watch them contouring the spurs 
and gullies, shedding their loads, 
their shadows frighteningly close to 
them. 

Except for the township at the 
foot of our particular lake this would 
appear to be an empty country. It 
is indeed empty of long human 
associations. There was little Maori 
life here at any time. Small parties 
travelled occasionally through the 
alpine passes from the east coast 
settlements to get greenstone from 
the western rivers. (This was a 
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nephrite that was made into beautiful 
tools and ornaments and was an 
important trade medium with the 
Maoris in the north.) There was, 
before the European settlement, one 
famous raid by a northern war- 
party through a neighbouring pass 
that was a wonder of logistics. They 
surprised a small summer camp here, 
and satisfied their hunger by eating 
three Maori maidens. Anyway we 
do not make the Maori genii loci our 
own, and it is a land empty of myth 
or tradition. 

But to us this absence of long 
human association and this remote- 
ness from any concentration of human 
activity have more than a negative 
quality. The world is bright and 
new. The stillness is heavenly, the 
clarity of the air is extraordinary ; 
so that sights and sounds at great 
distances become intimately close. 
We hear the musterers’ dogs ten 
miles away across the lake. We 
see deer high up on the mountain 
flanks, the lenses of our eyes 
being the only limiting element, 
and the whole region is ours to 
wander over. 

It is not always still. The pre- 
vailing westerlies of the ‘ forties, 
having shed their rain and snow, 
become scorching féhn winds on our | 
eastern side of the ranges and blow | 
for days. Then the clouds pour | 
over the Alps, throwing into relief | 
the great land forms, and dissipating { 
before they reach us. The lake is 
a moving race of white horses. The 
morning sun catches their tops and 
makes rainbows in the turbulent 
clouds ; willi-waws spin across the 
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waters. ‘ The lake is smoking this 
morning,’ they say here. 

In the small township at the lower 
end of the lake there are about two 
hundred people. A few, like us, 
are spending their later years after 
a life in the larger towns or cities 
or on the sheep-runs in the region, 
but most are directly or indirectly 
(in stores or transport) concerned 
with the primary industry of sheep- 
farming. In the early summer, gangs 
of shearers, some of them from 
Australia, go from station to station 
and depart again. In the summer 
holidays the place is invaded by 
thousands of tourists, most of them 
with cars, and the customary peace 
is disturbed. We like to see those 
friends of ours that are among them, 
but long for the horde to leave. 
(Yet it is sad, in a way, when the 
voices of the children cease on the 
beaches.) Then again we can look 
on the grandeur and serenity of the 
mountains and feel ourselves becom- 
ing almost grand and serene again 
along with them. 

We find that the ‘locals’ I have 
spoken of—those engaged in farming 
or its ancillaries—are good to talk 
to. The run-holders and the farmers 
are knowledgeable in their work or, 
to use a current phrase, their way 
of life. The high-country men are 
somehow distinct. Their awareness 
of disasters that floods or early snow- 
falls may bring makes them men 
of steady nerve. Their life is adven- 
turous, still calling for watchful 
strategy. A high-country man usually 
remains a high-country man always. 
You ask him why and he is seldom 


articulate. He will sometimes, in 
quiet slow speech, say wonderingly 
that he likes the mountains. He 
has indeed the experiences of the 
mountaineer (his sheep go up to 
seven thousand feet and more) with 
the added sense of specific purpose 
that his sheep-work gives him. His 
mastery of the mountains gives him 
a sense of power. He is supremely 
his own boss in so much of his work, 
whether he be the run-holder or 
one of his men. 

Some of the ‘ locals ’ are rabbiters, 
men employed by the rabbit boards 
to trap and poison. The boards 
have completed in a few brief years, 
and with astonishing success, the 
first phase of ridding the country 
of the pest. Now it is a matter of 
vigilance in killing off the survivors 
high up on the mountain slopes and 
the stragglers on the flats. Myxo- 
matosis never worked here, for want 
of a mosquito or a flea to carry the 
infection. The boards are now being 
asked to organise the destruction of 
the opossums which, along with the 
deer, are destroying our forests. The 
central government organises the 
campaign against the deer. 

This region, fifty years ago and 
earlier, attracted some of the world’s 
most famous deerstalkers, but the 
numbers of deer have become so 
great that the beasts have deterio- 
rated and few good heads are now 
secured; they are destroying the 
forests, and great sums of money 
are being spent in trying to exter- 
minate them. The deer-killers, again, 
are strongly individual men, mostly 
young of course, who find satisfaction 
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in a life in the remote alpine regions. 
They are skilled hunters, bushmen 
and mountaineers. They earn good 
money by their own intelligence, 
resourcefulness and endurance, and 
are for long periods unharassed by 
any contact with their fellow men. 
Their supplies are often dropped 
from the air. 

You will have realised that our 
‘ acclimatisation ’ activities have been 
as tragic here as in any young 
country. Our native birds have been 
decimated and sometimes extermi- 
nated by the cats and rats that came 
with the settlers, by the stoats that 
were introduced to kill the rabbits, 
and by the competition for food 
with the vigorous British birds that 
are now as plentiful here as ‘at 
Home.’ But a few species of native 
birds have adapted themselves to 
the new conditions. The kea still 
lives in the mountains. He is a 
parrot that is full of mischief. He 
alights screeching on the backs of 
the sheep. The sheep stampede, 
some fall over precipices and the 
kea feeds on their flesh. He never 
fed on flesh before the Europeans 
came. Now there is a price on his 
head. Yet he is a playful bird. We 
have cursed the keas when, in the 
very early morning in the alpine 
huts, we have tried to sleep while 
they play at tobogganing down the 
corrugated-iron roofs, with shrieks 
of laughter. Woe to the tramper 
who has left his boots outside the 
hut; he may find them torn skil- 
fully to pieces. 

The flightless birds, the kiwis and 
the wekas, that walked about here 
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‘with their hands in their pockets,’ 
fearing no enemies, are all gone, 
But there remain the tuis, the bell- 
birds and the fan-tails. The bell- 
bird’s note has a quality richer than 
any we have heard; the fan-tail is 
charming in his cheerful friendliness, 
He comes into our houses and, if 
you hold it out for him, he will 
perch on the handle of your garden 
fork. We meet, on our excursions 
a bit farther south, the robin. He 
has no red breast, but he is even 
tamer than his English cousin. He 
will sit on our knees and share our 
lunch. There are still ducks left. 
One, the paradise duck (really a 
goose), has always been the enemy 
of the deer-stalker. As soon as a 
human being enters a valley the 
paradise begin their honking and 
all the game is alerted. I recently 
approached a feeding doe from above 
her on a mountain-side. Although 
she could have heard me she had 
not got my scent and I was quite 
close to her. Then, from a mile 
away in the still valley, a paradise 
honked. The doe immediately raised 


her head in alarm and ceased her 


quiet feeding. 
Not very long ago some Canadian 
geese were introduced. They do 





not migrate because there is no need, | 
and they have thrived so well that | 


they are now a curse, because they 
foul the pastures. A stage has been 
reached when they have to be slaught- 
ered. Their cunning makes any 
sporting method of doing this in- 
effective. A few months ago we 


stood on a hill overlooking the lake 
There were, 


and watched a drive. 
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I think, over fifty guns in the hands 
of local run-holders and farmers 
and many others who came, some 
from considerable distances, to take 
part in the shoot. There were many 
launches and three aeroplanes. Some 
guns were lined across the valleys 
near the outlet into the lake but 
most were on the launches. The 
planes first roared down the valleys ; 
the geese rose immediately and the 
planes drove them down to the lake. 
They there harassed the flocks till 
they settled on the water. They 
were afraid to rise again and the 
launches closed in and the birds 
were slaughtered. Some four hun- 
dred were killed that day, possibly 
a fifth of the birds in this lake basin. 
Watching the launches come in, 
festooned with the dead birds, we 
were disturbed at the excitement of 
some of the guns. They had had a 
great day. 

The introduction of fish from 
Europe and America has had no 
harmful effect. Brown and rainbow 
trout and quinnat (Pacific) salmon 
are in our rivers and lakes. The 
Clutha, which flows from ours, has 
yielded an immense number of fish. 
They are harder to take now; that 
is the common cry on all our rivers. 
There are so many cars bringing so 
many fishermen so easily to the 
rivers, and bait-casting is a travesty 
of the art. I am a bit too old for 
the big turbulent river, especially 
as the chief fishing is very late in 
the evening; but I have a small 
river almost to myself. It is a 
tributary of one of the main feeders 
of the lake. There are too few fish 
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for other anglers to bother about it, 
but it is a lovely clear mountain 
stream. There is one fish about 
every three hundred yards, but you 
can spot him and stalk him, he 
takes a dry fly, and if you get him 
he gives you a lively ten minutes. 
He is a rainbow, usually of about 
two and a half pounds. I take one 
or two or none, but we have a lovely 
day in the sun amid splendid alpine 
scenery. 

I do not troll for the quinnat. They 
arrive in the autumn, still in good 
condition after their long journey 
up from the sea, and gather at the 
mouth of the snow-fed rivers for 
their final effort. In lake Te Anau 
there are Atlantic salmon, survivors 
of an attempt at acclimatisation that 
has not been a success. Unlike the 
quinnat they have been land-locked. 
They give quite good sport in the 
lake and a few of its feeders, but 
they remain small. 

We are living here in retirement 
after a busy life in the cities. We 
spend much of our time being and 
absorbing, rather than doing. Time 
does not matter to us. We reckon 
it by the sun and by the seasons. 
We have leisure to look not only at 
the mountains but at the small things 
at our feet; at the moss in the arid 
ground surrounding our cottage that 
at the end of winter sends up myriads 
of tiny lances, the spear-heads devel- 
oping into tiny seeds. They look 
so frail but are so strong, and no 
rain or snow or any other creature 
seems to bend them. They catch 
the sunlight and are one of the first 
signs of spring. Later we have the 
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simple delight of finding these same 
spears lining the nests of the finches, 
allowing themselves to soften and 
bend at last. 

It can be said that there is little 
in New Zealand to mark the seasons. 
There is not the long, dead winter 
of northern Europe nor the dramatic 
coming of spring that follows it. 
Our native forests are evergreen. Our 
latitude is that, say, of Italy, and 
our climate insular. But the changes 
are exciting in the region I am 
describing, where altitude plays some 
havoc with latitude, where there is 
no native forest close to us, and the 
trees, except for the masses of pinus 
radiata, are poplars, birches, larches 
and rowans, where the air is still 
and of intense clarity, and the autumn 
colours breath-taking in their inten- 
sity. The Lombardy poplars shine 
like great candles, and the sheep, 
walking under them, catch their light 
and are golden-fleeced. Then there 
may come an early fall of snow, and 
we have its pure white above and 
around it all. 

The snow comes lower and lower, 
the frosts become severe; but the 
days are sunny except for a week or 
two in the early winter, when some 
inter-action between air over water 
and air over land causes a fog. The 
farmers call it ‘ dog-trial weather’ ; 
it comes when, the mustering having 
been finished and the sheep brought 
down from the high country, sheep- 
dog trials are held. These foggy 
days pass and the days are bright 
again. The morning frost on the 
tussock melts, and we can sit by 
our window and watch the great 
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drops change through the colours 
of the spectrum as the sun moves, 
We work on our few acres and then 
often take our lunch to some spot 
a few miles along the lake, bringing 
back in the station-wagon rocks for 
our rock-garden. Our stone cottage, 
built for us by an Orkney Islander, 
has been warmed by the sun; we 
light our fire of wood gathered on 
the lake-shore, and read or listen 
to the radio the long winter evening. 
We can hear, if we want to, almost 
all the countries of the world. Big 
Ben sounds several times a day in 
most of our homes. We can hear 
the Russians pouring out their un- 
imaginative propaganda in uncon- 
vincing voices with American accents, 
Our daily paper has come from the 
city a hundred and eighty miles 
away, our air-mail editions of British 
journals arrive little more than a 
week old. Our library service gets 
for us most of the books we ask 
for. Our isolation can never be 
wholly removed, but it is now not 
hard to bear. 

The air is so clear that we do not 
often have striking sunsets, but occa- 
sionally the clouds seem to burn with 
a fire from within and from without 
and the mountain cirques and chasms 


that should be in deep shadow glow | 
with lights that never were on sea | 


or land. On clear mornings the 
mountains are rosy in the first light, 
and in the clear evenings, even in 
the middle of winter, one feels that 
the after-glow is never going to fade. 
The outline of the mountains is so 
clearly defined that one cannot think 
that there are any particles of dust 
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in the air, yet something catches a 
light from some after-glow infinitely 
far away. Ordinary scales of measure- 
ment are useless for probing into 
that mysterious distance. You turn 
your eyes up to the Milky Way, 
but its stars are not so infinitely 
remote as those luminous regions 
low on the horizon. 

And when darkness finally comes 
the air is so clear and the lake so 
still that each star has its wake of 
light, as you stand on the shore. 
You may watch Venus set. You 
may be fascinated by its wake, your 
attention be distracted for a few 
moments and the wake and star have 
gone. But if you watch its setting 
carefully the diameter of the star is 
sufficient, the precision of nature 
is so perfect, that the wake will take 
three or four seconds to disappear, 
beginning in the distance and end- 
ing at your feet, as the star finally 
is hidden. 

The spring is as exciting as the 
autumn. The snow is low down on 
the mountains, and the fresh green 
of the willows and the old gold of 
the young poplar leaves are vivid 
against the snow and the blue lake 
and the tawny tussock of the low 
hills. The birds that have left us 
for lower altitudes down country 
return to delight us again, and 
the thrushes and blackbirds that 
have wintered with us sing once 
more. 

A procession of early summer 
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storms comes down to our latitude 
and the scene may become full 
of turbulence ; but when the storm 
ceases, shapely clouds pirouette on 
the high ridges or cling to the 
mountain flanks and the scene is 
luminous again. Before the tourist 
season begins we go for long excur- 
sions north or south to the other 
lakes or over the Divide, even to 
the Sounds. The lakes all have their 
own beauty. Those to the north of 
us still carry in suspension the rock 
flour ground by the glaciers at their 
head. They are turquoise blue in 
colour, and when they are still and 
the mountains are reflected in them 
the blue is shot with mauve. 

In high summer the heat and the 
influx of visitors tend to make us stay 
at home. Here we meet again our 
friends from the cities, and some of 
them who do not like driving on the 
more difficult roads come with us 
for picnics, in surroundings that are 
exciting for them and remain exciting 
for us. The heat of summer is a dry 
heat and we remain outside most of 
the day, keeping the vegetables 
watered and doing what is necessary 
in the rock gardens. In them we 
grow the thymes, lavenders, the rock 
roses, the pinks and catmint, that 
resist, as they do in Provence, the 
intense dryness. The balsam poplars 
scent the air and the thymes never 
fail us. We know that there are 
not many years ahead of us; we 
are making the best of them. 
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BY EBROCK VALDROSS 


THE story of the two Dumonts 
started, for me, with the arrival on 
my office desk at Sekondi Police 
Station of a huge envelope full of 
unusually official-looking documents 
from Headquarters at Accra. On 
top of them I found a hastily scrib- 
bled note from the Inspector-General, 
saying, ‘Some of this may look 
unnecessarily complicated when you 
first see it, but there is no real 
difficulty. Read up your extradition 
stuff, the Fugitive Offenders Ordin- 
ance, &c., before you do anything 
else; since the Law Officers want 
the job done with all formality. 
Keep strictly to the letter of the 
Law, and you can come to no 
trouble. I do not suppose that 
Dumont is as dangerous as the 
French say he is, but do not take 
any unnecessary risks of getting shot 
by him. Send me a priority tele- 
gram as soon as you have him safely 
lodged in the Central Jail. I have 
written by this mail to the Com- 
missioner Western Province, and 
also to the European Jailer. You 
will need to speak with both when you 
have digested the correspondence.’ 
That pushed all routine work to 
the far end of my desk until I had 
waded through the documents. What 
it was all about was that the French 
Colonial Authorities in the Ivory 


Coast asked the Governor of the 


Gold Coast for the early extradition | 


of one Jean Dumont, alias Jan 
Duplessis, the son of Henri Dumont, 
a citizen of the French Republic, 
who was wanted, in the Ivory Coast, 
to answer charges of desertion from 
the armed forces of the Republic, 
wounding a Prison Officer, prison 
breaking, and escape from lawful 
custody. Jean Dumont was de- 
scribed as a man of violent and 
undisciplined character; he was 
known to have a revolver at the 
time of his escape from prison, and 
was likely to resist arrest with 
violence. News had reached the Sec- 
retariat at Bingerville that Dumont 
had been seen at Tarkwa, in the 
Gold Coast, and that he was believed 
to be working in one of the gold- 
mines. The government of the 
Ivory Coast Colony wanted him 
arrested and detained in custody. 
When they were advised of his 
arrest they would, without delay, 
send witnesses to identify him, and 
a military escort to take him back 
to the Ivory Coast where he would 
be tried for his several crimes. 
There were four or five legal 
documents, some in French and 
some in English, connected with 
the procedure to be adopted; also 
considerable correspondence between 
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the Gold Coast Secretariat and the 
Law Officers Department, and the 
Law Officers and the Inspector- 
General of Police; and copies of a 
lengthy correspondence showing that 
no European of the name of Dumont 
had entered the Gold Coast Colony 
through any of its ports, or through 
any of the Stations of the Western 
Frontier Preventive Service. On 
the whole the matter did not seem 
particularly difficult; except that I 
might have some trouble in finding 
Dumont if he had adopted an ahas 
other than Duplessis. The French 
had sent no description of him and 
no photograph, and among the six 
or seven hundred European miners 
working on the different gold-mines 
round Tarkwa there was a consider- 
able number of foreigners. And 
although I knew the managers and 
many of the departmental heads on 
all the larger mines, I was not con- 
fident that I could quickly find my 
man. Normally there was a European 
Police Officer in command of Tarkwa 
detachment, but for the past four 
months I had been running the 
Western Province Police single- 
handed. Also I had no plain-clothes 
man in the Province who could be 
trusted to conduct secret inquiries 
about a European with a sufficient 
degree of tact. I should have to 
make the search myself. 

Two days later I left Sekondi by 
the early morning train for Tarkwa ; 
ostensibly on a routine tour of in- 
spection. Less than six months 
earlier I had myself been stationed 
at Tarkwa, so I had a fairly good 
idea of where to begin my inquiries 
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for Dumont. My luck was certainly 
running well; for the first person 
I asked knew my man: I did not 
even have to name him. The 
European barman in the biggest of 
the Main Street stores could give 
me all the information I needed. 
** A new Frenchman, who may be 
an ‘overlander’ from the Ivory 
Coast,” he repeated. “It sounds 
like the new-chum that started a 
rough-house here only last Saturday 
week. He’s a big strong sonofabitch, 
and a real trouble-maker. I took 
special notice of him, because he 
came in with three tough little 
French Canadians from Prestea Mine. 
I’ve had trouble with those three 
once or twice already. While they 
are cold sober they’re quiet-looking 
little chaps, but after a few drinks 
they can cut up pretty dam’ rough ; 
so I kept an eye on that party of 
four. They had quite a few quick 
rounds of drinks perfectly peaceably, 
and then—just as the bar was filling 
up and beginning to get reasonably 
busy—they started shouting at one 
another in French. Before I could 
as much as ask them ‘ What the 
hell?’ the fight was on, and I saw 
the new-chum cutting into the three 
canucks with his fists and boots. 
Those little chaps are rough all 
right, but the big stranger was hold- 
ing his own with the three of them 
—right up to the moment when 
we pushed the whole fight out into 
the rain. Luckily there were a lot 
of good chaps from Abbontiakoon 
and from Abosso here, and all quite 
sober; and they gave me a hand. 
It took a dozen of us to put those 
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tough-boys into the street, and if it 
hadn’t been for that I might’ve had 
the bar bust up nicely.” 

“It sounds like the man I was 
thinking of,” I said. “Did you 
get his name?” 

My friend the barman showed 
some irritation at my interruption. 
“TI was just coming to that,” he 
said. ‘You know ‘ Chatty’ Moss 
that works in the mill at Abbon- 
tiakoon? Well, you know then 
what a scream he can be. ‘ Chatty’ 
collected a lovely black-eye helping 
to chuck that big Frenchman out. 
He had us all laughing properly 
when he had a look at his eye in 
that big mirror over there. Then 
he said: ‘A nasty rough person 
that French nobleman from Prestea ; 
but wait until he next raises a hand 
to me, and then, gents, you watch 
me take the Viscount Dumont to 
untidy bits.” One of the other 
Aussies said the big chap wasn’t a 
Frenchman at all, but a Dutchman 
from somewhere along the Rand. 
Said he’d met him in Jo’burg several 
years ago, and that his name wasn’t 
Dumont then. At that, Piet Marais 
from Abosso, who comes from 
Jo’burg, got up and contradicted 
him. Piet said the chap was no 
South African; and then, looking 
hard at the Aussie, said he behaved 
more like a docksider from Sydney, 
New South Wales. That started 
the second fight of the evening, and 
we had to push those two out into 
the street to finish their argument 
outside. One way and another that 
was a nice quiet Saturday evening 
for me! Just like the ‘good old 
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days in Tarkwa’ that the old-timers 
tell us about. Yes, I know that 
Frenchman’s name all right. He’s 
called Dumont at Prestea, whatever 
his name was at Jo’burg; and he’d 
be a trouble-maker under any name.” 

So I had my man located before 
I had been half an hour at Tarkwa, 
and I had time to make some neces- 
sary arrangements with the District 
Commissioner before I caught the 
train to Prestea. I had several 
friends on Prestea Mine, and when 
I asked them about Dumont they 
were very ready to tell me about 
him. He was working underground 
as a rock-drill man, and seemed to 
be a thoroughly competent man at 
his job. When he first arrived at 
Prestea he said that he had been 
working for nearly a year past on a 
gold-mine in Ashanti, but there was 
a rumour among the other rock- 
drill men that he was a deserter 
from the ‘ Batt d’Af,’ and had come 
across the frontier by a smugglers’ 
path into Western Ashanti. Although 
he had only been at Prestea for some 
ten weeks he had come under the 
notice of the management quite a 
lot. He had a very bad manner 
towards the African miners, and was 
ready to manhandle an African on 
the slightest shadow of an excuse. 
Twice there had been trouble about 
him beating-up natives working with 
him underground, and he had been 
given a final warning by the mine 
manager after ne had made a hospital 
case of a Cornish mill-hand in a 
dispute over a game of cards in the 
European Miners’ Club. 

When I told the mine manager 
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that I was going to arrest Jean 
Dumont and take him down to 
Sekondi, he warned me that Dumont 
was a dangerous type. He was 
believed to have a revolver, and to 
be capable of using it if he lost 
his temper. The manager found 
out for me that Dumont had gone 
underground with the morning shift, 
and that he should be coming up 
to the surface soon after one o’clock 
that afternoon. The manager’s sec- 
retary volunteered to point out 
Dumont to me from a bungalow 
overlooking the path up which he 
must pass on his way from the shaft 
to his quarters. 

Since Dumont, on his reputation, 
might be extremely unlikely to sub- 
mit to any form of control by a 
native, I decided to take none of 
my men with me when I went to 
arrest him. Also I felt that it might 
be wise for me to be unarmed. I 
wanted to leave Dumont no excuse 
for a scene of violence, and I could 
not believe that, if I went alone 
and unarmed, he would resist arrest. 
So I left my revolver in the safe 
at Prestea Police Station before I 
went with the manager’s secretary 
to have a look at Dumont on his 
way home from work. It is well 
to be quite certain that you know 
your man by sight on such an 
occasion as that. 

It was only after I had seen him 
that I began to feel rather anxious, 
and to wonder if the Inspector- 
General perhaps knew more of his 
history than he told me when he 
wrote ‘do not take any unnecessary 
risks of getting shot by him.’ The 


word ‘ unnecessary’ seemed unhelp- 
ful to me! For Jean Dumont was 
a man of splendid physique; and 
on his face it was easy to read reckless 
courage and determination. Under 
other circumstances I should have 
considered him an unusually good- 
looking man; but with the task of 
arresting him in immediate prospect 
he was, in my view, a terribly ‘ ugly’ 
type. When I commented to the 
manager’s secretary that Dumont’s 
looks did not give much promise of 
a peaceful arrest, he at once vol- 
unteered to take half a dozen hand- 
picked European miners to an empty 
bungalow within a few yards of 
Dumont’s quarters ; ready, if neces- 
sary, to support me. It was a 
tempting offer, but it was one I 
could not accept. I could not see 
myself at the head of a phalanx of 
bottle-wielding ‘tough-guys’ while 
executing an arrest on a Warrant. 
Even in those days it would have 
been too informal. So I was alone, 
and armed only with the Warrant, 
when I set out for Dumont’s quarters. 

I felt rather as the Prophet Daniel 
may have felt when on his way to 
the lions’ den; hoping indeed for 
the best, but with an uncomfortably 
fluctuating degree of confidence. I 
approached the quarters, and tapped 
with my knuckles on the wire- 
screened door of Dumont’s room. 
From inside a deep-toned voice 
shouted, “All right. Don’t stand 
there. If you want to see me, come 
in. I’m not stopping you.” 

I pushed open the flimsy door, 
and stepped into a narrow little room. 
The door closed itself behind me. 
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The single window in the opposite 
wall had a wooden jalousie inside 
its wire screening: coming in from 
the full glare of the afternoon sun 
on the whitewashed walls outside, 
I could see very little for the first 
few seconds. Dumont, who must 
have seen me when I knocked, and 
must have realised that I was a 
Police Officer, was sitting on the 
near side of his bed within a few 
feet of me and just to my left. 
“Well?” he said. “Here I am. 
Now what do you want?” 

Although I had far more urgent 
matters to consider at that moment, 
I remember that it occurred to me 
that Dumont’s phrases had a dis- 
tinctly French cadence, although the 
accent was almost perfect. There 
was more than a hint of a threat 
in the voice too; enough to warn 
me that he realised what the purpose 
of my visit was, and was not un- 
prepared. He remained seated on 
the side of his bed while I told 
him that I had a Warrant for his 
arrest, and that I proposed to execute 
it and take him straight off to 
custody at Sekondi. He neither 
spoke nor moved while I was ex- 
plaining the nature of the Warrant, 
and of the charges made against 
him by the French Colonial Auth- 
orities in the Ivory Coast; and 
when I offered to show him the 
Warrant he only shook his head. 
It was not until I stepped towards 
him, to effect arrest by touch of 
hand, that he moved. 

As though he had been waiting 
for that moment, he slipped his 
right hand quickly under the pillow 
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on his bed and brought out a heavy- 
calibre revolver. We were not more 
than six feet apart, and when he 
pointed the revolver at my midriff 
I knew as well as he did that I was 
at his mercy. His gun-finger was 
on the trigger. But I saw that the 
hammer of the revolver had not 
started to rise. That gave me the 
hope that the weapon might not 
be loaded, and that Dumont was 
only putting up a bluff. I heard 
myself saying, “‘ You’d better hand 
me that gun, Dumont. Before it 
gets you into more trouble. You’ve 
no chance of a getaway from the 
Gold Coast, so give it to me, and 
come along quietly.” 

While I was still speaking I was 
unhappily conscious that fear was 
causing me to pitch my voice too 
high; I was using a tone that, in 
my own ears, sadly lacked authority. 
I was surprised, therefore, as well 
as greatly relieved, when Dumont 
handed the revolver to me and, with 
nothing bellicose in his manner, and 
rather a shamefaced smile, said, 
*O.K. You’re right. Where the 
hell could I run to, from here, after 
shooting you? Ill come along with 
you, but Ill want to see a lawyer 
when I get to Sekondi.” 

Only a few minutes later he and 
I left his quarters ; 
revolver—which was in fact loaded 
in every chamber—in my pocket. 
We got our business done at the 
mine manager’s office, and some 
formalities at the District Commis- 
sioner’s Court at Tarkwa, promptly 
enough to enable us to travel down 
to Sekondi on the evening train. 
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At every stage of the journey my 
prisoner was not only fully co- 
operative but was even ‘ matey’ in 
manner, and inclined to be chatty. 
It gave me a lot of amusement when 
several times he reverted to the 
incident of the revolver with some 
such phrases as, “Of course you 
saw at once that I was bluffing, 
and so you weren’t scared when I 
covered you with my pistol. You 
knew I wouldn’t be so mad as to 
shoot. I’m sorry I did that to you, 
but you know how it is,” and 
then, each time the same words, 
“A chap like me always plays a 
strong bluff before he considers throw- 
ing his cards in. What’s more, a 
good bluff pretty often comes off.” 

I made no comment on that; 
there was no call for me to put him 
right. But I had been far from 
certain that he was bluffing, and I 
had been very frightened indeed. 
Frightened enough to visualise, with 
horrible realism, just the untidy 
kind of wound the heavy lead bullet 
would make after hitting the brass 
buckle of my Sam Browne belt at 
a range of under two yards. It did 
not seem necessary for me to cor- 
rect him when he assumed in me a 
degree of courage that I did not in 
fact possess. So I was unable to 
point out to him the undeniable 
fact that, in any game of bluff, he 
who bluffs last bluffs best. 

Once we reached Sekondi he 
caused me no great anxiety; and 
the rest of the affair went through 
without producing any difficulties. 
Within about a fortnight, he and 
his French escort left for the Ivory 
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Coast by sea. I never heard the 
result of his trial and to this day 
I do not even know if he was found 
guilty. I might have forgotten Jean 
Dumont, and certainly would have 
forgotten his dissertation on the 
proper use of bluff, had it not been 
for the long arm of coincidence. 


Several years later, at a Sekondi 
dinner-party, I met the distinguished 
South African Brigadier who was 
something of a social lion at such 
gatherings. General Hendrik Duples- 
sis was a man of great personality. 
Tall, handsome, and a born racon- 
teur, he was unusually good company 
—but he was also something of a 
mystery, for nobody knew why he 
was visiting the Gold Coast. When 
he was asked why he had come he 
explained that, ever since he heard 
of the siege and relief of Kumasi— 
at a time when he himself was fight- 
ing against the English in the Trans- 
vaal—he had wanted to see West 
Africa. But it was generally believed 
that he was scouting for some new 
financial group that was planning a 
raid on the cocoa market, and just 
at that time it was becoming obvious 
that a boom in cocoa was imminent. 
He may have had some such project, 
since at a later date he did, for some 
weeks, go into business as a cocoa 
buyer; but I was not convinced 
that his visit had been made solely 
with that object; for I had learned 
that, soon after his arrival at Sekondi, 
a week or so before I first met him, 
he was making inquiries, of native 
agents, about a man of his own 
surname—one Jan Duplessis—who 








he thought might be working some- 
where on the gold-mines, either in 
the Western Province or in Ashanti. 

I was reasonably certain that his 
inquiries were not going to give him 
any result ; since the name Duplessis 
had never been used in the Gold 
Coast by Jean Dumont, and only I, 
and one or two other officials, had 
seen the French documents in con- 
nection with Dumont’s extradition. 
I was probably the only person in 
the Colony who had any reason to 
remember the words ‘ Jean Dumont, 
alias Jan Duplessis, the son of Henri 
Dumont, a citizen of the French 
Republic.’ It seemed to me that 
General Hendrik Duplessis might 
very possibly be Henri Dumont. 

Of course, I realised that I might 
be adding things up wrong. I was, 
for instance, left in doubt about 
the real nationality of the two men. 
General Duplessis spoke English 
with an accent rather more guttural 
than that of a home-born Briton, 
but his deep baritone voice had 
none of the French cadences that 
I had noticed when Jean Dumont 
spoke. The French Authorities might 
easily have been mistaken in believ- 
ing that the real name was Dumont 
and the alas Duplessis, when the 
contrary was in fact the case. And 
the names Henri and Hendrik might 
be no more than a coincidence. I 
had not forgotten that an Australian 
miner at Tarkwa had said that 
Dumont was no Frenchman, but 
a Dutchman from the Rand. It 
was all a trifle confusing. But when 
I met General Duplessis I was left 
with little doubt. Both in looks 
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and manner the resemblance was 
marked; allowing for a difference 
of some twenty-five years in their 
ages the similarity was undeniable. 

I enjoyed the General’s company 
a good deal on the various social 
occasions that I met him, and I 
would willingly have told him had 
he ever asked me anything about 
Jan Duplessis. But he never said 
a word, either to me or, as far as I 
know, to any other European in 
the Colony; so I presumed that he 
did not want his relationship with 
the younger man to be known. He 
did, however, make inquiries of 
natives; for one of my own ‘in- 
formers’ asked me if I knew the 
white man, Jan Duplessis, the Gen- 
eral had asked him about. Because 
there was something there that I 
did not understand, I was interested ; 
but I might soon have forgotten it 
all, had not the General, some 
months later, come into conflict 
with the Law. 

By that time the London and 
New York market prices of cocoa- 
beans was rising sharply, and General 
Duplessis—like several other oppor- 
tunists in the Gold Coast—had 
started buying for export, employ- 
ing African cocoa-brokers to do the 
actual purchasing from the farmers. 
It was through some minor dispute 
between the General and one of 
his cocoa-brokers that the incident 
came about. At the time I was 
away on a tour of inspection, and my 
first knowledge of it came when, im- 
mediately after my return to Sekondi, 
my Superintendent of Police, Jum- 
bokoya, told me that he had been 
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grossly insulted by the General. 
Jumbokoya was a friend of mine, 
and a ‘ stout fellow’ in both senses 
of the phrase. For loyalty, com- 
petence and courage I have not met 
his equal among men of his colour. 
Yet he was almost in tears as he 
started to tell me his story. Stam- 
mering and breathless with indig- 
nation he said, “‘ A dirty nigger’ ! 
Me, ‘a dirty nigger,’ sir! He called 
me that in front of the District 
Commissioner’s clerks and several 
townspeople. Sergeant Isaka Za- 
berma and some Escort Police were 
there too, and they heard him say 
it What can I do about it, sir? 


| What can I do?” 


Poor Mr Jumbokoya, usually so 
imperturbable even on occasions that 
might excuse some degree of ex- 
citability, was terribly upset by the 
epithet used by the General. I put 
my finger on the new medal ribbon 
he was wearing, and said, “ Don’t 
worry about what General Duplessis 
said, Jumbokoya. Your King’s Police 
Medal shows what we, who know 
you, think of you.” That gave the 
Superintendent time to pull himself 
together and momentarily forget the 
insult. He told me the whole story. 

A few days earlier General Duples- 
sis had come into conflict, over some 
matter of business, with the African 
cocoa-buyer who was working for 
him. After angry verbal exchanges 
the General lost his temper and let 
fly with his fists. The African, 
without hitting back or even giving 
ground, skilfully blocked every blow 
aimed at him. The General was 
of course unaware that he was attack- 
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ing a man who for over three years 
had earned a hard living as ‘ Smiler 
Jackson, the welterweight coloured 
champ,” in a boxing booth touring 
the fairs of South Wales and the 
West of England. 

As soon as he realised that his 
attack was futile and was only making 
him look ridiculous, the General 
turned away, stepped across the 
room to his writing-desk, and pro- 
duced a revolver from a drawer. 
The African turned and ran into 
the street. A very frightened man, 
he hurried to the Police Station 
and reported to Superintendent Jum- 
bokoya. After listening to the story 
and asking a few questions the 
Superintendent told him that, since 
it had all happened in General 
Duplessis’s house and there were 
no witnesses, it was not a matter for 
police action. But he also explained 
to Jackson that, if he wanted to do 
so, he could take action by way of 
Summons, and explained the pro- 
cedure. 

Later that day Jackson had sworn 
an affidavit before the District Com- 
missioner, giving his own story of 
the assault, and asking for the issue 
of a Summons against General 
Duplessis. In the affidavit the revol- 
ver was mentioned ; and about that 
weapon the District Commissioner 
gave the Superintendent certain in- 
structions. Within twenty-four hours 
the Superintendent had proved to 
his own satisfaction that General 
Duplessis had not declared any fire- 
arm to the Customs Officers on his 
arrival in the Gold Coast, and had 
not taken out a licence for a revolver 
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since he arrived. With this know- 
ledge, as well as Jackson’s statement, 
he then got a Search Warrant for 
“unlicensed firearms’ in the Gen- 
eral’s house. General Duplessis 
made no difficulties, and after read- 
ing the Warrant, he produced the 
revolver and some ammunition and 
handed them over. He behaved 
perfectly politely towards the Super- 
intendent, and made no comment 
except to say that he had never 
before heard that a ‘permit to 
import’ was necessary, or that a 
white man had to obtain a licence 
before he could carry and own a 
revolver in the Gold Coast. 

The following day the Super- 
intendent prepared a Summons call- 
ing on General Duplessis to answer 
charges of unlawfully importing a 
firearm and being in possession of 
an unlicensed firearm. Soon after 
the Summons had been signed the 
Superintendent met General Duples- 
sis within a few yards of the District 
Commissioner’s Office and took the 
opportunity to hand the Summons 
to him. 

The General completely lost his 
temper. He started by saying, “ This 
business of taking my revolver away 
from me is going to make a lot of 
trouble for some of you—I promise 
you that.” The Superintendent 
answered that the case was not one 
that a police officer regarded as 
particularly serious, and that it was 
far from unusual for a European 
to bring a firearm into the Colony 
without first finding out that it 
should be declared to the Customs 
Officers and licensed by the District 
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Commissioner. He explained that, 
unless any exceptional circumstances 
existed in such a case, the Court } 
inflicted only a nominal fine, and 
usually allowed the firearm to be 
licensed and retained by the European 
who had imported it. He predicted 
that the General’s case would cause | 
very little trouble either to the | 
General or to the Police. It was 
then that the General had shouted, 
“Don’t stand there like a stuffed- 
pig, giving me a long sermon, you 
dirty nigger,” and turned away. 

The scene took place within a 
dozen yards of the District Com- 
missioner’s Office, and the General’s 
words were heard by a number 
of Africans. To poor Mr Jumbo- 
koya, who was a man of weight and 
dignity—of chiefly rank in his own 
district of Southern Nigeria, and 
the wearer of a well-deserved King’s 
Police Medal—the insult was shat- 
tering. Few men could be cleaner, 
in both person and character, than 
he: and the word ‘ nigger,’ although 
it is sometimes used by an English- 
speaking West African towards a 
man of his own colour, was one 
that he himself would not have 
applied to the meanest criminal | 
cringing before him. 








That, then, was Jumbokoya’s story; | 


but apart from his dignity having 
been upset, there was nothing about 
the affair that promised any trouble. 
So I did all I could to calm him, 
and told him that I would prosecute 
all cases in Court on the day the 
General’s case was to be heard. 

An evening or two later, when I 
was having a first ‘ sundowner’ with 
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my friend the District Commissioner, 
the affair of General Duplessis’s 
revolver took a new turn. We had 
hardly tasted our whisky-and-sodas 
when the steward-boy came in and 
told his master, “ One blackman 
lawyer come look you, sah. When 
I tell "um you get them Police 
Commissioner with you, he say he 
like for see you, and see them 
Police Commissioner, all two.” 

With an expression of blended 
exasperation and amusement my 
friend said to me, “Lawyers in 
droves at my office, whole gaggles 
of lawyers in my Court, and now 
lawyers at my bungalow! What a 
life it makes for a dyed-in-the-wool 
bushman like me, after peaceful 
years in Ashanti. I suppose we’d 
better see this chap. Most of ’em 
are pretty decent, I'll say that for 
them.” Then, speaking to his 
steward-boy, “Tell the gentleman 
that we shall be pleased to see him, 
Kofi—and bring another glass.” 

A few moments later the caller 
was ushered into the lounge. He 
was, I was surprised to find, a com- 
plete stranger to me; a notably 
well-tailored young man with a most 
ingratiating smile. His neatly creased 
cashmere trousers, well-cut black 
coat and waistcoat, and towny black 
shoes were not the normal undress- 
uniform of a Gold Coast lawyer ; 
so I was not surprised when, in 
introducing himself, he told us that 
he had only arrived in West Africa 
four days earlier. In beautifully 
enunciated English he explained that 
he was from the West Indies, that 
in his home island there were already 
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too many legal practitioners to the 
acre, and that—having heard that 
there was a real need for more men 
of his profession in the Gold Coast 
—he proposed to settle in the Colony. 
He was not, as yet, even fully 
unpacked, and he had intended call- 
ing on the Commissioner at his 
office within a few days. He apolo- 
gised now for making an informal 
call on the Commissioner at his 
bungalow, and said that he would 
not have taken such a liberty had it 
not been that certain circumstances 
had rendered it, in his opinion, quite 
essential that he should meet both 
His Worship the Commissioner, and 
also the local Police Officer, with 
the absolute minimum of delay. Had 
that not been so he would not have 
come to see us before he had paid 
his formal calls. Very impressively 
he stressed his opinion that it had 
become of the most urgent necessity 
that he should meet us at once, 
and in a place where we could discuss 
a matter that called for an exceptional 
degree of secrecy. 

The District Commissioner assured 
his visitor that he was very welcome ; 
and, after mixing a whisky-and-soda 
for him, with a smile of encourage- 
ment asked, “ And why was it that 
you wished to see us so urgently ? 
I shall always be ready to see you 
either at my office or here at my 
bungalow; and it is true that a 
matter calling for an exceptional 
degree of secrecy may be better 
discussed here than at my office. 
We cannot be overheard here.” 

Never, since that day, have I 
observed on any black face an ex- 
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pression of such perfect ingenuous- 
ness as on our West Indian visitor’s 
face during the following few minutes 
while he was telling us his story. 
After a short preamble, in which he 
explained how it had come about 
that he met General Duplessis within 
a few hours of arriving in West 
Africa, he told us that the General 
had asked for his opinion about a 
form of contract that he proposed to 
use in engaging cocoa-buyers. Hav- 
ing got so far in the story the visitor 
stopped speaking for some moments 
while he glanced, in turn, towards 
each of the several doors of the 
room. Then, having satisfied him- 
self that no eavesdropper was to be 
feared, but playing for complete 
safety, he lowered his voice. 

“T find it terribly difficult to tell 
you about this,” he said, “since I 
am uncomfortably conscious that you 
gentlemen may consider my action 
a dishonourable one. Even I myself 
feel that I was doing something that 
was highly unprofessional. I shall 
ask you to believe that it was only 
my earnest and most sincere desire 
to be of assistance to you both that 
caused me to act as I did. It was like 
this. While I was reading and con- 
sidering some of the rather peculiarly 
involved clauses of General Duples- 
sis’s form of contract, I saw, on the 
edge of his writing-desk, a cablegram. 
I could not help seeing that it was 
addressed by name to the Secretary 
of State at the Colonial Office, and 
that it was signed Hendrik Duplessis. 
In the ordinary course of business 
I should, of course, not dream of 
committing such a breach of pro- 
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fessional ethics as the uninvited per- 
usal of the private correspondence 
of a client. I cannot, even now, | 
explain how it came about that | 
did in fact read the General’s cable- 
gram, but I am very glad indeed | 
that I did so. I have an excellent 
memory for the written word, and | 
I memorised the cablegram message. 
As soon as I left the General’s busi- | 
ness premises, 1 wrote down what | 
I had read.” 
From an inside pocket of his | 
smart black jacket he extracted a | 





folded half-sheet of notepaper. He \ 


unfolded it, and then—after another 
careful scrutiny of the doorways— 
went on speaking in little more than 
a whisper. “ The instant that I 
read this message I realised that 


you two gentlemen had unwittingly | 


fallen into an error that could but 
entail serious results to your two 
selves. Such an error, there can 
be little doubt, as many other Gov- 
ernment Officers in a Crown Colony 
might easily fall into; but which 
must nevertheless lead to unhappy 
results were it to be brought to the 
attention of the Secretary of State 
at Whitehall. Because I saw it 
plainly as my duty to advise you of 
the danger in which you are stand- 


ing, I came here to see you this | 
I do not think I could | 


evening. 
have done otherwise.” 

With the friendliest of smiles, he 
handed the paper to the District 
Commissioner, who put on his read- 
ing-glasses, and began to read the 
message. I saw, on his face, interest 
changing to surprise and incredulity, 
and quickly after that a dead-pan 
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expression that gave me warning to 
be surprised at nothing when it came 
to my turn to be the reader. With- 
out comment he handed the half- 
sheet of notepaper to me. The 
message was written in script of 
almost copperplate perfection. At 
the head of the paper was the title 
and the official address of the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, 
and at the foot the name Hendrik 
Duplessis. The message was, ‘ Regret 
inform you that unqualified Magis- 
trate and overzealous police this town 
have seized and confiscated greatly 
valued revolver presented to me by 
H.M. the King, February 1918. 
Weapon greatest sentimental value 
to loyal subject. Must request your 
kind assistance. Please instruct Gov- 
ernor with whom I have not com- 
municated.’ 

I had hardly finished reading the 
words before I found myself remem- 
bering the voice of Jean Dumont 
saying, ‘A chap like me always plays 
a strong bluff before he considers 
throwing his cards in” General 
Duplessis was astonishingly like Jean 
Dumont both in appearance and 
manner. I might, of course, be wrong 
in assuming that they were father and 
son, but I had no doubt about their 
being close blood-relations. I had 
seen the revolver, which was in no 
way different from any other of its 
type, and was of American manu- 
facture ; and only a few weeks earlier 
I had seen a very fine presentation 
revolver, of British manufacture, that 
had, on the instructions of Queen 
Victoria, been given to a chief who 
had been a loyal ally to us in one 
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of the Ashanti campaigns. I was 
quite certain that it was no pres- 
entation weapon that I had seen in 
Superintendent Jumbokoya’s office 
safe; and I was fairly certain that 
General Duplessis had no intention 
of sending that cablegram to the 
Secretary of State. I felt sure that 
the General had deliberately shown 
the cablegram to our visitor, and I 
suspected that he had told him that 
he wanted its contents divulged to 
the Commissioner and me. ‘A chap 
like me’; yes, I felt certain I was 
right. 

While I was reading and consider- 
ing the message the young West 
Indian was assuring the District 
Commissioner that nothing but his 
earnest desire to be helpful and of 
service to Government Officers—of 
whom he had heard nothing but 
good, and with whom he hoped to 
enjoy the friendliest professional re- 
lations in his new career in West 
Africa—had caused him to act as 
he had done. Also he said that he 
would be very grateful indeed if we 
would promise never to divulge to 
General Duplessis his rather un- 
professional behaviour in warning 
us about the cablegram. He broke 
off in the middle of a sentence 
when I interrupted by asking my 
friend the District Commissioner if 
he could give me a cablegram form, 
and both of them remained silent 
for the few moments while I wrote 
on the form that the District Com- 
missioner had taken from a drawer 
in his writing-table. As soon as I 
had finished I placed my message, 
face upwards, on the occasional-table 
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on which our tumblers were stand- 
ing. Then I said, “There’s no 
secret about this, so please take a 
glance at it.”” Then, addressing our 
visitor, I added, “‘ If I may suggest 
it, I think it might be a good thing 
if you would be so helpful as to 
inform General Duplessis about my 
cablegram; just as you were so 
kind as to let us know about his.” 

Both men bent down to read what 
I had written, and I watched with 
rising interest the expressions on 
their faces. My message, like Gen- 
eral Duplessis’s was addressed to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
It ran, ‘General Duplessis’s telegram 
re his revolver is untrue. Weapon 
is not a presentation one, was unlaw- 
fully imported and is unlicensed. 
The General is only trying to bluff 
Government Officers here.’ 

There was a short silence as the 
two men read. On the white face 
there was an expression of amuse- 
ment; on the black face one of 
horror. Then the young lawyer 
broke into a torrent of protestations 
that he had no suspicion whatever 
that the cablegram could be any- 
thing but genuine, and that it had 
never entered his mind that the 
General was only bluffing. When 
I told him that to me it seemed 
highly improbable that either the 
General’s message or mine would 
ever get as far as Sekondi cable 
station he rather gave himself away 
by saying, “ Yes, of course, I see 
now that you are right. The General 
has deliberately made a catspaw of 
me.” 

Since I had given him no ex- 
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planation of the grounds on which 
I had based my belief that the 


General was bluffing, he was just | 


that little too quick in accepting my 
view, and I think he himself realised 


it almost as soon as he had finished | 


speaking. A very embarrassed young 
man, he hastily made his polite fare- 
wells and bowed himself out, leaving 
us to enjoy, as soon as he was safely 
out of hearing, a hearty laugh at 
his discomfiture. My friend the 
Commissioner, although he had never 
heard of Jean Dumont, or of the 
General’s inquiries for Jan Duplessis, 
was confident that the whole rig- 
marole about the cablegram had 
been hatched out, by the General 
and our West Indian visitor, as a 
means to deceive us. He knew the 


General fairly well; and long before | 


the incident of the revolver had 
formed his opinion of him. He 
summed the matter up by describing 
the General as “An amusin’ type 
to have a drink with at the Club, 
but a ‘four flusher’ if I’ve ever 
met one.” 

I cannot say whether that was a 
fair verdict, since I knew the General 
less well than he did; but it may 
have been—judging by what followed. 
When in due course the case about 
the revolver was called for hearing, 
a well-known local lawyer appeared 
for General Duplessis, and informed 
the Bench that he had been instructed 
by his client to plead guilty. A 
small fine was inflicted and the 
revolver was not confiscated. A few 
weeks later the General left the 
Gold Coast. I never met, or heard 
of, either him or Jean Dumont again. 
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THE PLEASE-GO-EASY 


BY MARJORY WHITELAW 


THE railroad, they told me, was 
really a heritage from another age— 
that exuberant period before World 
War I. when to say ‘trains’ to a 
Canadian with a dollar to invest 
made his nostrils quiver excitedly, 
just as the word ‘uranium’ does 
today. ‘There were great plans for 
this railroad back in those dreamy- 
eyed days; it would be called the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, and it would link Vancouver 
with the north and make a million 
for everybody. 

The track runs through some very 
tugged British Columbia scenery. 
They built the middle stretch first, 
because it was the easiest, and then 
things went wrong. Some appar- 
ently insoluble engineering problems 
arose, and until a couple of years 
ago the end trailed out in the bush 
north of Quesnel, the old Cariboo 
gold-mining town. And the real 
beginning, which was to be from 
Vancouver, running north over the 
mountains to Squamish, at the head 
of the next inlet up the coast, has 
not been finished yet. 

But they have begun working on 
it now, I learned only the other day. 
They are going to scrap a lot of the 
old equipment and buy some new 
tolling-stock, and this time they are 
teally going to finish laying that 
F 


little bit of track from Vancouver 
to Squamish and build a real rail- 
road, one that does justice to a 
modern, forward-looking province 
with an expanding industrial 
economy. And life in British 
Columbia will never be the same 
again. 

But so far all is well. The train 
still starts, as it always has, from 
Squamish, a village half of loggers 
and half of Indians, at the dead end 
of Howe Sound forty miles north 
of Vancouver. Passengers and freight 
for the railroad have to come from 
Vancouver by sea—freight by barges, 
big enough to carry big Canadian 
freight cars, and passengers, to 
their great content, in a tiny coast 
steamer. 

And so far the railroad has not 
made a million for anybody: for 
most years since it began it has run 
at a loss. Only by the exercise of 
constant loving care on the part of 
the running crew has it continued 
to run at all, through these easy- 
going years; and it does not often 
make an average speed of more than 
sixteen or seventeen miles an hour. 
But it is a living legend, part of the 
folk-lore of the province, a railroad 
that has enshrined itself in the hearts 
of its public. Nobody calls it by 
its full and rather noble-sounding 
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name. It is known, affectionately, 
as the P.G.E., which stands, they 
will tell you, for the Please-go-easy. 

I am glad I travelled on this 
delightful railroad before it became 
modern, while it was still going easy. 
It was only two or three summers 
ago, and I took the boat from 
Vancouver one morning of warm 
sun and blue skies. It was a wonder- 
ful trip up the coast; it all looked 
rather like the upper end of the Lake 
of Geneva run a little wild, with 
huge mountains running down to 
the wild shore. The passengers, 
too, had the same air of being in 
their native or wild state, at peace 
with themselves and their world: 
loggers, mining engineers, ranchers 
and their families; coast Indians. 
The few city men loosened their 
ties and tilted back their hats when 
they came on board. We sat in the 
sun and admired the scenery with 
lazy contentment, helped out with 
occasional glasses of beer from the 
bar, or of red dog, a mixture of beer 
with tomato juice, highly recom- 
mended for hang-overs. Only two 
American tourists, tidy men in neat 
city suits, were busy ; they took many 
careful photographs of the mountains 
and the shiny sea. 

The train was waiting at the dock 
when we reached Squamish. There 
was not much of it, but what there 
was was unusual. The P.G.E., 
driven to desperate economy, has 
the reputation of making some 
curious purchases among the bargains 
offered at the yearly auctions of old, 
disused rolling-stock. The obser- 
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vation car, open to the sun, looked 
as though it had once been a tram 
whose top half had been sawn off, \ 
The sleeping-car had come from a 
long-dead railway ’way down south 
in the United States. The single | 
third-class coach was an ancient | 
Canadian model of considerable | 
historic interest, and the dining-car | 
had been converted out of something | 
else altogether. 

The conductor took our tickets | 
and looked at his watch and then 
at his mixed bag of passengers. 
“We have a schedule,” he said 
solemnly, “ and we try to keep to it. 
But the down train’s gonna be hours 
late, and the cohoe’s still runnin’, 
so you’d better all go fishing while 
you wait.” 

The passengers, most of whom 
were on their way home, looked 
pleased. 

The conductor waved his arm 
with the air of a man showing people 
round his property. ‘“ Stream’s just 
over there behind the water-tower,” 
he said. “ Caught a couple of good 
ones myself this morning. They was 
running real good then.” 

So the passengers with fishing-rods 
obediently made their way over | 
behind the water-tower. 








The two | 
American tourists had to be told that | 
cohoe were salmon at a certain stage 
of growth. They were city men, and 
their fishing-tackle was new and 
expensive. They had expected 
salmon-fishing to be rather more 
formal, and they turned down the 
idea of the stream so near to the 
railway track and elected to go and 
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look at the Indian village instead. 
The conductor said he would give 
an extra-long blast on the engine 
to warn them when the train 
was going to start. “No point in 
hurrying back before you got to,” 
he told them. 

In its own good time, the down 
freight came along the single-track 


‘line. Our own train could now go 
| up. The fishermen wandered back, 


contented; they had about a dozen 
cohoe between them. The fish 
were tucked away to keep cool in 
the dining-car refrigerator. Two 
of the men were going on to a fishing- 
camp, and did not really want 
their salmon, so the conductor took 
them and said they would do for 
dinner on board that night. The 
other passengers would keep theirs 
to take home, up the line. 

The conductor checked his pas- 
senger list; the American tourists 
had not yet returned. He pulled a 
cord, and the engine gave a loud 
shriek. We all got into the open 
observation car, for the afternoon 
was too warm and sunny to waste 
sitting inside. The Americans were 
seen running towards the train, 


| hot and puffing. 


“No need to tear like that,” the 
conductor told them when they 
arrived. “Kill yourself that way. 
We'd ’a waited for you. What kinda 
train you think this is, anyway, go 
off and leave its passengers in the 
bush?” They looked like small boys 
caught in crime. 

The train got under way. The 
conductor took off his navy-blue 
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serge jacket, put on a white linen one, 
and changed his cap for one which 
read ‘Porter.’ He put fresh white 
pillows on every seat in the sleeping- 
car, in case any passenger might 
wish to put his head down for a 
while. But the passengers were still 
all out in the observation car, enjoying 
themselves. We moved slowly up 
into the wild mountain country, so 
slowly indeed that we could occasion- 
ally see salmon fighting their way up 
the tiny rocky streams. The gorge 
was so narrow at times that we 
could pick flowers growing out from 
the cliffs. Then, suddenly, it would 
open up to contain a lake, a lumber 
camp, or even perhaps an Indian 
village. 

The happy afternoon wore on. 
Everybody in the whole area came 
down to see the train go through. 
They sat along the top rail of the 
fence alongside each little station, 
wide-brimmed Stetson hats pushed 
far back on their foreheads, lean 
shanks clad in blue jeans. Most 
of the passengers had friends along 
the route. In thinly populated 
country you know everybody for a 
couple of hundred miles. There 
was plenty of time to catch up with 
the news as the train passed through. 
“ George!” a logger called from 
the observation car. “‘ George! I’m 
comin’ back down on Thursday. 
Like to stay a couple of nights with 
you, if you can put me up.” George 
was sitting on the fence beside a 
couple of Indians. “O.K.,” he 
called back, and looked pleased. 
** We'll be lookin’ for you.” A lot 
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quicker, and just as sure, as the 
postman. 

The afternoon grew chilly, and the 
full moon rose. The conductor 
changed again, this time into a 
waiter’s jacket, and told us that 
dinner was ready now if we would 
like to come and eat. We gathered 
in the tidy little dining-car, all of 
us, loggers and Indians and mining 
engineers and ranchers, and the 
two American tourists. Dinner was 
fresh salmon, mostly caught by the 
first cook that afternoon while we 
had been waiting for the down 
freight, supplemented by the two 
cohoe donated by the passengers. 
There was also fresh hot apple tart. 
The second cook, famous up and 
down the line for his light hand 
with pastry, had been busy while his 
chief went out to catch our supper. 

As we sat over our third cup of 
good coffee, we realised that the 
train had been at a dead stop for a 
long time. Outside was a magnifi- 
cent lake, white in the moonlight, 
the mountains black behind it, and 
no station in sight. A rumour grew 
and was confirmed ; there had been 
an accident in the tunnel ahead. 
Three freight cars had gone off the 
track and one had fallen into the 
lake. This had happened just at 
the entrance to a tunnel, so the line 
was blocked, and the up train—ours 
—could not get through. In the 
end, they decided to take all the 
passengers off the train and drive 
us over the mountain and past the 
tunnel. 

Cars suddenly appeared in the 
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night. We were driven up a 
mountain and down again, past 
two gold-mines where we dropped 
two of the mining engineers, then 
over an impossible road at terrifying 
speed round dreadful curves. It 


is the only road that exists at all | 


in that part of the country, and it 


was, we were told, a kindly miracle ) 


that the accident had taken place 
so close to it. 

By one o’clock in the morning, 
very tired, we had arrived at the 
next station up the line past the 
tunnel. A passenger coach was 
waiting for us—the only equipment 
north of the accident, and a col 
lector’s piece. Mahogany panelling 
gleamed in the light of the brass- 
bound oil-lamps that hung along 
the walls, and a notice like an echo 
from an age of elegance requested 
passengers to refrain from putting 
their feet on the upholstery. We 
settled ourselves down for the night— 
loggers with huge rucksacks, cow- 
hands from the cattle country to the 
north, Indians, the ranch families, 
engineers. We had lost the American 
tourists; the night-ride over the 
mountain-top had been too much 
for them. 

By now, it was really cold. To 
those of us who had had sleeping-car 
tickets and should by now have been 
tucked up in our berths, the con- 
ductor issued blankets. The third- 
class passengers complained. But 
there was a shortage of blankets, 
and the conductor solved the prob- 
lem by telling them that they could 
put as much coal on the fires as they 
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wanted. There was a small pot- 
bellied stove at each end of the coach, 
and every hour or so all night long 
somebody threw shovelfuls of coal 
on and kept the fires going. 

We all slept, a littl. When I 
woke, stiff and uncomfortable and 
cold, in the early morning, we had 
passed out of the mountains and the 
great cedar forests and were in 
country such as I had never seen 
before—the open cattle ranges of the 
Cariboo, wide and spacious, with the 
mist rising from the lakes and the 
early sun on the pale gold of the 
August fields, lying still and quiet 
against the dark-green spruce-trees. 
We passed some ranches; large 
herds of Hereford cattle were busy 
at breakfast, grazing near the train 
track. The conductor stretched him- 
self and looked at his watch; it 
was nearly seven. There wasn’t 
any good reason, he said, yawning, 
why we shouldn’t stop for coffee at 
Lone Butte. 

Lone Butte appeared round the 
corner—a line of log cabins along 
a mud road cutting through the 
forest. The conductor pulled the 
communication cord and the train 
stopped. The conductor got off. 
We watched him go to the door of 
the tavern, which was an old settler’s 
log cabin now fixed up with a neon- 
light sign saying ‘ Hotel,’ large and 
ted and improbable. He stood 
talking at the door for a moment, 
then came stamping angrily back 
towards the train. He reported 
ctossly that the hotel-keeper had not 
felt like making coffee for twenty 
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people at that early hour of the 
morning. We would have to wait 
until Williams Lake. 

“Old days are going,” said the 
conductor, gloomily. “Old days 
on this here railroad you could 
stop anywhere along the line, any 
time day or night, be sure of 
getting coffee for all your passengers. 
Country’s changin’. Getting just 
like town.” The passengers, who 
had had their tongues hanging out 
for a cup of coffee, sighed wistfully. 
The conductor looked at us with 
concern, disappeared for a moment 
and came back with a large paper 
bag of apples. “Here,” he said. 
“* Take these. They’re early-bearing 
Delicious, from my own tree in 
Squamish. Keep you going till we 
hit Williams Lake.” We munched 
noisily. 

Three hours later we reached 
Williams Lake, and the train drew 
to a stop. This was a real town, 
maybe a thousand people; it had 
a main street and a cross street, a 
general store and a bank; a real 
Western cow-town, with cowboys, 
very thin-hipped, wearing fancy high- 
heeled boots and silver spurs, just 
like the films, except that they were 
real. And there was a coffee-shop. 
The conductor led his ravenous 
brood towards it, and we stormed 
inside. The coffee-shop was ready 
for us. 

They commiserated with us and 
cosseted us, and provided mountains 
of bacon and eggs and pancakes and 
maple syrup and sausages and toast 
and muffins, and just in case anybody 
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was really hungry, some home-made 
apple tart. Some of the ranchers 
were really hungry. And there were 
gallons of fresh, good, hot coffee. 
The conductor beamed on his little 
family happily, and bade them eat 
hearty. An hour and a half later 
he began to herd them back on the 
train, well fed, bound northward. 

I had to leave them there. I was 
standing on the corner admiring the 
cowboys when the train gave a long 
mournful whistle and moved off to 
the north, the boom country of the 
new north, the country of the big 
logging camps and the huge 
aluminium development and the 
industrial expansion and the un- 
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guessable magnificent future. [| 
hated to see the train go. I regretted 
the urgency making me return south ; 
I felt I was letting adventure slip by 
me. 

I had meant to end this with a sad | 
note about the passing of gracious | 
days and the impersonal mechanical | 
nature of the days ahead, when the } 
P.G.E. is reformed and modernised, 
But as I have been writing this, and 
remembering back to the time when 
I too travelled on the Please-go-easy, | 
it has been striking me that it is 
going to be‘ quite a while before 
scientific management wins out on 
that kindly little railroad and the 
P.G.E. can no longer go easy. 
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| 
) IT was the talk in the common-room 
| that had started him off. He had not 
listened to it at the beginning. He 
| never did; he always found it diffi- 
| cult to feel deeply about those things 
| which, apparently, should concern 
) any worthwhile schoolmaster. But 
gradually the increase in intensity, 
the corporate strength of feeling, 
| broke through his mental isolation, 
| and he put down his paper to ask— 
|  “ What’s this all about ?” 

“ Joyce Elmsley.” 

“ What’s she been up to?” 

“Why the devil don’t you listen ? 
Yesterday she was absent. This 
morning, if you please, I get a note 
to say she was ill. But I know she 
was seen in Tuxton in jodhpurs.” 

“T don’t quite see the connection. 
Can’t one be ill in jodhpurs, or in 
Tuxton ?” 

“Don’t be silly, Dobson. It’s 
obvious, isn’t it, that she wasn’t ill 
' at all, She’d just gone off to that 
gymkhana.” 

“ Did she win anything ? ” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care. 
What I care about is that her mother 
has told us a lie.” 

“ Strong words,” said he, with 
| infuriating calmness. “I’m afraid 
I don’t see it just in that light.” 

“Well, what sort of light can 
you see it in, in heaven’s name?” 
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“From what I know of Joyce, 
I should imagine she had a very 
good time at the gymkhana. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she carried 
off a few firsts. I must ask her. 
But I don’t need to ask anybody 
to know that her work won’t have 
suffered.” 

* Now, look here . . . 

“TI don’t want to look anywhere. 
I know what’s worrying you, and 
why the hell it should I can’t make 
out and I’m rather glad I can’t. 
You know what the school rules 
are: no absence without previous 
permission, except in the case of 
illness. Would you have given her 
permission to be absent for Tuxton 
gymkhana ?” 

“Of course not.” 

* Quite. So her mother—and a 
good-looking and charming woman 
she is, too, and very wise—has tried 
to make things easy for you by 
accommodating herself to the regula- 
tions. And you don’t like it. I’m 
all for it. I wish I'd been at the 
gymkhana myself—it does my old 
eyes good to see Joyce on that cob 
of hers.” 

** Dobson, 
morals.” 

“IT never thought you did. That’s 
a great pity—for you.” 

Perhaps, he mused, as he went 


” 


I don’t like your 
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off surreptitiously to chat with Joyce 
about the gymkhana—he knew she 
would not bother about any pretence 
of illness with him—perhaps he had 
a reasonably convenient conscience. 
At all events it was not one of those 
nuisances that worried him endlessly 
about his own and other people’s 
little deviations from righteousness. 
He enjoyed life as fully as middle- 
aged widowerhood would let him, 
and if he was worried over anything, 
it was that in the past he had let 
slip opportunities for even further 
delight that he might have enjoyed. 
He had never done anything startling, 
and he sometimes felt that was rather 
a pity. It would be splendid to 
give them something real to talk 
about in the common-room as a 
change from Joyce Elmsley and her 
like. 

Yet all those years ago he had 
been very much to blame, and it 
had lain heavy on his mind. He 
had never confessed it to anybody, 
though he had fluttered ineffectually 
round the horror from time to time 
—once quite recently. He was talk- 
ing to his own son Peter, now grown 
up and married. 

‘Remember the time you played 
truant from Bartonwick ? ” 

“Shall I ever forget it! You 
tore me off a pretty good strip.” 
** What, for playing truant ?” 

“Well, mot so much for that. 
You said you were damned annoyed 
that you’d been made to look a fool 
before that stupid headmaster, and 
that’s why you walked into me, 
good and proper. Still, it was 
worth it.” 
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** Worth it ?” 

“Heavens, yes! I’d had some 
glorious days. Mornings up on the ) 
Common; snacks from the coffee- 
stall among all the transport drivers ; 
and the most magnificent afternoons | 
watching the boats working through 
the locks on the Grand Union. That’s | 
how I got my first enthusiasm for } 
canals. It was worth every bit, and | 
more, of the roasting I got.” 

Perhaps it was; and Peter was 
satisfied, obviously — and bore no | 
malice. But that did not let him 
out. Had not the young scoundrel } 
gained far more by his truant- 
playing than by anything a prep 
school could have given him, especi- 
ally in wartime? And he himself 
had been just the stuffy orthodox 
parent, worrying about his silly 
pride, and missing the truth it took 
him so long to see. 





And now here he was, able to feel 
at last that he had purged his soul, 
for he had done the same thing 
himself. And not for the first time, 
either, though his earlier efforts had 
not been anything to boast about, 
and had gone off at half-cock, so to 
speak. There was the time when 
it had been his job—‘ duty’ was 
the official nauseating word—to take 
the sixths to some sort of uplift 
conference, an all-day affair; and 
how he had hated it! He had 
managed the morning session com- 
fortably. There had been a service, 
and the glory of the organ had 
made him forget the rest. What 
followed seemed to him a foolish 
waste of time. As he listened to 
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people of his own age talking down 
to boys and girls of seventeen and 
eighteen, he became less and less 
surprised that there were such people 
as Teddy boys. 

In the corridor on the way to 
lunch (‘ Will members please bring 
their own sandwiches ’—he had for- 
gotten his, thank heaven, sc he 
would have to go out) he met an 
old friend, a quiet enough and utterly 
inoffensive schoolmistress. 

* What, in the name of all that’s 
sane, are you doing here?” she 
greeted. 

“ Surprised ? ” 

“More —I’m disappointed. I 
always thought you above this type 
of thing. Don’t you hate it? Don’t 
you feel you’d like to rush out and 
be guilty of some glorious im- 
morality ? I do—especially in staff 
meetings or when I’m writing re- 
ports: ‘Mary is now of an age 
when she should be settling down 
to some serious work.’ ” 

He knew it was not meant as an 
invitation. But it put an idea into 
his head—not the ‘glorious im- 
morality’ maybe, but at least the 
rushing out. But he would have to 
act carefully. The sixths were of 
an age to look after themselves ; 
it was idiotic for him to be there 
in any case. He would come back 
for the afternoon session, let himself 
be seen, sit near the door at the 
back, and then sneak out. And go 
where? He did not quite know, 
but he would go somewhere where 
he was not supposed to be. 

But he had reckoned without the 
incurable gregariousness of school- 
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masters. It was ready for him as 
he came back. 

“ Hello, old fellow, where’ve you 
been? Missed you at lunch and 
at the committee meeting. You’ve 
been to eat? Oh, didn’t you know 
you were supposed to bring sand- 
wiches ? Well, let’s go along and 
sit in the common-room—very nice 
one they have here. No—this way, 
not down there, old man.” He was 
caught again—they were not even 
going to give him a chance to climb 
out through the lavatory window. 
And caught he remained. When 
two-fifteen came his arm was seized 
and he was dragged back to the 
hall of sessions—“ Better get a good 
place on the staff row don’t you 
think, Dobson?” Blast ! 

He sat through it as graciously 
as he could. A ‘brains trust’ was 
what they called it. ‘And well 
named,’ he thought, ‘for most of 
the brains up there have got to 
be taken on trust. Patronising 
youth, that’s what they’re doing, 
the ridiculous .. .,’ and in his ex- 
asperation he nearly said it out loud. 

But at last it was over. He looked 
at his watch—three-thirty. Splendid 
—he could still salvage something. 
Eight and a half hours to midnight. 
He had it! He would drive to 
Browcester and take Alys out to 
dinner. A hundred and fifty miles 
there and back. That made four 
hours’ driving and left four and a 
half to be with her . . . And that 
was what he had done, and a very 
delightful evening it had been. But 
it had all been in his own time; 
he was only employing his leisure 
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profitably. Any perfectly respectable 
uplift organiser could do exactly the 
same, 

Then out of the blue his real 
chance had come. There was an 
annual schoolmasters’ conference to 
attend, and, since he had always 
gone, everybody assumed he would 
be going again. And so did he— 
and he went. But only so far; 
for, as he was doing the first quarter 
of his two-hundred-miles journey, 
the same urge to go off into the 
blue came over him. And, strangely 
enough, he once more thought of 
Alys. So he rang her from an A.A. 
box. 

“Have your bag packed in an 
hour and a half’s time, and be ready 
to stay away for three days.” 

** But, Dobs, my pet . . .” 

** Don’t argue now. Be ready.” 

** Where are we going ?” 

* To a conference ! ” 

* A conference? But...” 

** Can’t stop any longer—there are 
the pips.” 

He had known her long enough 
to be quite sure she would be ‘ very 
angry.’ And he also knew that she 
would be packing her bag. She had 
been a conscienceless little devil often 
enough in her time. “ Amoral— 
not immoral—that’s what you are,” 
he had told her. 

* But, Dobs, darling, how can you 
say such a thing? Are you trying 
to make me cry?” 

“It’s not you that needs to cry— 
its me. What have you done with 
the money I sent you for the azalea 
you so much wanted? I don’t see 
it anywhere.” 
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“ Well, I’ve looked at them every 
day. You would like me to have 
the one I really want, wouldn’t you? 
I’m just making up my mind, and 
that’s a lovely process.” 

“Now, come clean. What have | 
you done with that pound?” 

“Don’t be angry, Dobs, dear. | 
was very hard up. I bought some | 
stockings.” 

And he thought of Joyce Elmsley 
in her jodhpurs in Tuxton, and of 
the small boy on the banks of the 
Grand Union, and he looked at Alys, 
and he wasn’t a bit angry. 

** Well, here’s another pound for 
an azalea—or for some more stock- 
ings.” 

“But, Dobs, dear, you mustn't. | 
You are making me feel terribly | 
dependent.” 

“Don’t be foolish. If you feel 
like that Pll keep the money.” 

“Well, perhaps if you folded it 
up and slipped it into my pocket 
when I wasn’t looking, I might not 
feel so bad about it.” 

The one thing that you could be 
sure of about Alys was that you 
could never be sure of her. And 
that was why he liked her, for he 
had always been able to distinguish 











between facts and truth. Some of 
the facts about Alys were, often | 
enough, utterly lamentable. 
procrastinated and dilly-dallied and 
hated to arrive at a decision, A 
train—whether on rails or in the 
mind—she regarded as something 
to be missed. She preferred her 
abilities for long stretches to lie 
fallow rather than to be growing 
something. But her truth was 4 
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glorious shining light that illuminated 
his soul and everybody else’s with 
whom she came in contact. And 
her femininity was real without being 
what he called ‘aggressive.’ She 
let him talk, for one thing; and, 
as he was the sort who could only 
think clearly when he was talking, 
that was an important quality in 
any companion of his. She often 
disagreed with him, but when she 
laughed it was with him and not at 
him. And whenever he let her get 
a word in, it was always worth 
listening to. “‘ Don’t be silly. There 
are no such things as young people 
and old people — there are just 
“I don’t want to be the 
same as everybody else—and perhaps 
that is just conceit.” “I would 
rather write with all my heart for 
one person than inhibit my feelings 
to write for a hundred.” 

And much more he recalled. There 
had been the times when she had 
been less wary than usual, and had 
particularly warmed his heart. “I 
like you for yourself. Certainly. I 
always have.” “I chose the picture 
specially for you: it would be sad 
to think you did not like it.” No 
wonder he had thought of her to 
go with him on his trip into the 
blue. 

Now he was lying on his back 
on the top of the Malverns. She 
sat with her legs folded under her 
—and, as always, a few yards away 
from him—she habitually put those 
few yards, physically and spiritually, 
between herself and anybody else— 
but near enough to talk quietly. 
They looked over the glorious stretch 
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of country around them, and spoke 
a little now and then. They picked 
out the places they had been to— 
as many of them as they could see, 
and imagined the rest. Away in the 
distance were the Cotswolds. The 
first joy of their adventure had been 
when they stopped on the rise to 
Minchinhampton Common and gazed 
silently at the view below. Then 
had come Painswick—delightingly 
new to her—Cranham Woods, and 
the run down over the Edge, where 
they had tried to make the counties 
they could see tot up to the reputed 
fourteen, but had stalled at nine. 
Then on through Cheltenham— 
neither of them was entranced there 
—to the enduring charm of Tewkes- 
bury. In the morning they had 
gone into the Abbey and liked most 
its appearance of being well-loved. 
He had been pleased by her enthusi- 
asm for the entrance to the ‘ Avon 
navigation,’ with all its cruisers 
moored to the banks. Then away 
through Cirencester, Fairford, and 
Lechlade, to Abingdon. Henley and 
Marlow were to her all joy—“ But 
this, Dobs, is lovely ”—and, beauti- 
ful though they had always seemed 
to him, they were even better for 
that. 

She had asked for picture post- 
cards, and he, who for years had 
never thought of buying one, agreed 
what a splendid idea it was, and 
scoured the town. A gorgeous after- 
noon strolling round Oxford and 
absorbing its ageless beauty—though 
they both regretted the modern 
noisiness of its streets. Then had 
come Woodstock and Blenheim. 
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Chipping Campden had pleased her 
as much as he had hoped. And her 
childlike joy in the model village 
at Bourton-on-the-Water was heart- 
warming. Always there was the 
pleasure of showing her something 
new—the Slaughters, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Chipping Norton. And on the 
Sunday morning he had gone with 
her to church—an unusual experi- 
ence for him. Not that he was 
irreligious. But he was not, he 
felt, a very good ‘ contributory wor- 
shipper’: she was. He was always 
offended to the point of annoyance 
by the slipshod and by any lack of 
taste. It seemed to him unbecoming 
for sidesmen to approach the high 
altar in overcoats and scarves. While 
he was concerning himself with the 
quality of the offering, she was 
thinking the best of the spirit behind 
it. So to him, though the church 
itself was magnificent, the service 
appeared to lack unity with the 
glory of the shrine at which it was 
offered. She had chosen the better 
part; and she was there beside him; 
so he was well content. And he 
hoped that her God did not think 
too ill of him. 

And so across country to Broad- 
way, quiet enough at that time of 
early spring to let them see its real 
beauty, and miss the self-conscious 
coyness it would assume later with 
the arrival of the Americans. She 
had loved it—and the blossoming 
glory of the Vale of Evesham. Eve- 
sham itself was at its very best— 
warm sun, swans gracefully aloof 
and greedily alert, the green of the 
mound sweeping up to the elegant 
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solidity of the church tower; blos- 
som, spring flowers, and children de- 
lightedly playing across the river. 
The magpie buildings of Ledbury 
had captivated her, and once more 





fired her zeal to know more of 
architecture. They had sat on a 
hill high above Herefordshire, and 
there she had quietly confessed to 
some of her youthful escapades that 
had worried her through the years, 
He had teased her at first. 

** What do you think of me, Dobs ? 
Am I terrible ? ” 

“ Well, a bit shattering, I should } 
think. But then, I’m a littl 
Edwardian.” 

“But really, Dobs? For it has 
worried me. And I often feel so 
bad about it.” 

“And so you ought, I think. 
Any decent girl would be worried.” 

“Oh, this is frightful. I was 
afraid you’d be shocked and angry” 
—that shook him a bit—“ and I 
am so ashamed, I think I shall cry 
in a minute.” And she looked like 
it too. 

** Now, my dear girl, if that’s all | 
you’ve got to confess . . .” 

* All? It is, I promise you.” 

* Well, if that’s all, you can put 
it out of your mind now. You've a 
long way to go before you need to 
blush pink, let alone scarlet. I’m 
relieved to find you’re at least ) 
normal. I sometimes felt you had 
touches of a moral snob. Now I’m | 
reassured. You’ve nothing to worry 
about—nothing at all.” 
“ Honest ? ” 

* Honest.” 
And then she had cried, but smil- 
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ing, too, like a springtime shower. 
and life seemed very good. 

Now the Malverns had them in 
thrall, and it was nearly time to 
turn for home. And, as they recalled 
the days, he felt he did not ask for 
any more joy than this. Though, 
perhaps, there was one thing. If 
he had not been such a middle-aged 
widower—and if he had not suspected 
that, however much she liked him, 
she did not really love him—he 
would have asked her to marry him. 
But she was sitting those few yards 


, away from him, and he was taking 


no risks. He knew the joy he had, 
and to put her in an awkward position 
might deprive him even of that. 
He would be content with what he 
had—for now. 


“Hed a 
Dobson ? ” 

“T think it was, sir. Just like 
most others, you know. I don’t 
take much interest in movements 
and mass resolutions. It’s people 
as individuals I like to meet.” 


good conference, 
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* Always the incurable old human- 
ist. You ought to get married again, 
you know. Do you the world of 
good.” 

“Perhaps it would, sir. And 
maybe I might. It’s finding the 
right person that’s my trouble.” 

“‘ Well, there are plenty of attrac- 
tive and unattached women round 
about your own age. Shake your- 
self up and look. No use making 
school and conferences your whole 
life.” 

“Not a bit,” he replied—and his 
smile was not at the head man’s 
heartiness. 

But he grinned with real delight 
when he next met Peter. 

“* How was the conference ? ” 

“I don’t know. Don’t tell any- 
body, but I never went near the 
damned thing.” 

* Playing truant? Good for you ! 
Well, I hope you enjoyed it as much 
as I did.” 

He felt better than he had felt 
for seventeen years—they were equals 
in delinquency now. 














BY TERESA 


WE were in Kiev and we wanted to 
see the caves beneath Saint Anthony’s 
church where eleventh-century her- 
mits lie mummified in glass coffins. 
Now mummified hermits are a pain- 
ful topic of conversation in Soviet 
Russia ; no Communist can approve 
of them, yet they exist, they cannot 
be denied, nor have they been 
banished with the Tzars to become 
today’s joke, as we in England mock 
at our grandfathers’ taste for stuffed 
birds in the billiard-room. Even 
the keenest Communist is forced to 
admit that thousands of elderly 
people adore them, thousands of 
people who therefore must be dubbed 
ignoramuses, and how can a keen 
Communist admit this to a foreigner 
without shame ? Alas for the middle- 
aged who have not adapted themselves 
to the changing scene! alas, alas, for 
those hermits ! 

But when I asked the young and 
handsome guide provided by the 
town of Kiev whether there were 
not still pilgrimages made to Saint 
Anthony’s caves, I was not prepared 
for his blank stare nor his reply, 
**Really—I don’t know what you 
mean.” At once I became deter- 
mined to see these caves. 

I was travelling with a party of 
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French people and we had left our | 
boat and come up by train from | 
Odessa to Kiev. There was a French | 
colonel with us, about seventy years | 
old, small, grey and electric, who | 
had fought in Russia after the | 
Revolution and who spoke passable 
Russian ; and a University professor, 
Russian by birth, who had escaped 
with his parents to France during the 
Revolution and now was returning 
to visit his native land. He looked 
like an El Greco Christ with eyes 
caressing a far distance, unlike the 
eyes of our little colonel that were 
concentrated so furiously on all that 
he saw. These, myself and my friend 
and perhaps ten other people politely 
nagged at the guide to show us ancient 
Kiev, the first capital of Russia and 
centre of eleventh-century civilisation. 











As the afternoon wore on we were | 
growing a little tired of visiting the | 


municipal sights when we had one 
day only in which to see the glories 
of Byzantium. 

I walked beside the handsome 
guide and noticed that he was 
suffering from Big Brother Disease; 
for it seemed that at any moment he 


expected a sharp tap at his elbow | 


from some invisible personage. I 
knew the symptoms and was at home 
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with his uneasiness; the great god 
Respectability had oppressed the 
British middle-classes at the turn of 
the century in much the same way, 
and in some parts of the country he 
is with us still, ever ready to jog. 
“Conform, conform,” he repeats in 
England. “Conform, conform,” 
commands his counterpart in Russia, 
and in both lands they banish 
laughter and social ease and iron 
their servants into uniformity. And 
so the poor guide thought twice before 
he spoke and rarely relaxed his hand- 
some features into any expression 
at all; he was no peasant, with the 
peasant’s perfection of manner, but 
a townsman, and Big Brother stood 
closer to him than to his country 
cousins. He was a decently educated 
young man but he wore his blinkers. 
He was proud to show us the statue 
of Lenin, the immense Germanic 
public buildings that have been con- 


| structed since the war, the fine 


gardens, the view of the great river ; 


| but in the Cathedral of Saint Sofia, 


ing the | 


ad one 
glories 


ndsome 
1e was 
Jisease ; 
nent he 


before the wonderful mosaics, he 
could only register historic interest ; 
for their artistic or religious signifi- 
cance he had no feelings at all. And 
all the time at the back of his mind 
must have lurked the thought of 
that embarrassing Church of Saint 
Anthony and the caves with their 
burden of dead hermits, most merci- 
fully hidden below the slope of the 
hill. They were not on today’s 


| Programme, a thousand times no, 
| yet Frenchmen were so ill-disciplined 


; elbow | 


age. I 
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you never could tell what might 
happen; be careful, be careful. 
We were walking in the Pecher- 
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skaya Lavra, the great monastery 
where eleventh-century monks were 
famous for their learning. Now 
the Lavra is empty ; the most splen- 
did of its buildings was blown to bits 
by the Germans during the last war, 
only the gate-chapel and one or two 
churches remain intact, and these we 
could not enter; they were locked. 
So we trailed back across the dusty 
enclosure which somehow reminded 
me of a deserted school playground, 
thinking of German barbarity and 
Russian godlessness, while a wireless 
above the gateway roared out a 
Russian folk-song, a grand chorus 
of men’s voices, the peasant shouting 
his triumph. 

But there was left Saint Anthony’s 
Church and the caves, and I said to 
the guide, “ Some of us have come all 
the way from France to see just two 
things at Kiev, Saint Sofia and the 
Lavra. How sad it is about the 
Lavra; but at least there remains 
Saint Anthony’s caves.” “ The 
monastery is shut on Mondays,” he 
answered. “ Then why bring us 
here on a Monday?” I asked. 
Silence. I suggested, “ We can but 
try; where is this monastery?” 
** Down by the river, a long way off.” 
“We could go now,” I said; “ we 
have some time before supper.” 
“* The road is too narrow for the bus 
to pass.” “ Very well, we can walk. 
Let us start now.” 

We continued to walk in the wrong 
direction. I tried again. At last an 
explanation : “‘ The bus-drivers have 
instructions to take you to the 
restaurant by the river.” My reply, 
“Not all of us want to go to the 
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restaurant by the river ; we can visit 
Saint Anthony’s by ourselves and 
join you later.’ A sharp spasm of 
Big Brother Disease attacked the 
guide, leaving his eyes furtive. “I 
believe the monastery shuts at four 
o’clock,” he said. ‘“ And what time 
is it now?” “ Three forty-five.” 
I said firmly, “We can but try. 
They may let us in when they hear 
we have come all the way from France 
to spend one day at Kiev.” The 
guide continued on his way towards 
the bus, his face closed. 

Then the French colonel joined 
us and a discussion took place in 
Russian, and the colonel grew angry 
and barked out beneath his small, 
grey military moustache, like a 
snapping terrier, “ Quel sal type!” 
And he called out to us, “‘ Oui viens 
avec moi?” and I replied that I 
would go, and so did some others, 
including the Russian professor. 
And we rallied round the colonel 
who was ready to lead an ex- 
pedition against all hazards to the 
monastery. So off we set at a 
good spanking pace with rebellion 
in our hearts, leaving the guide in 
a black cloud of displeasure beside 
the bus. 

At the bottom of the hill was a 
walled enclosure and in it was Saint 
Anthony’s Church with a paved 
forecourt ; the doors were open and 
from inside we heard the bass 
snarling of a priest of the Orthodox 
Church celebrating mass, and we saw 
lit candles. The church was full of 
people and outside in the forecourt 
sprawled the bodies of other wor- 
shippers, prostrate in prayer. They 
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were peasants, all of them, and most 
of them were women with white 
kerchiefs on their heads carrying big 
baskets, but there were some men too, 
and many small children. But the 
thing to notice was that no one, 
apart from the children, was under 
forty years old, and many were much 
older. Most of these people had 
memories of a life before the Revolu- 
tion, some had childhood memories 
only, but these were enough to bring 
them here. The eyes of those who 
knelt were fixed on the open doorway 
of the church and their faces glowed 
with reverence ; never before have I 
seen this love and reverence on a 
human face, and I felt the invisible 
personage at their elbows must be 
demanding a joyful surrender. So 
here it was, at last, the old Russia 
still alive, and then as I watched, a 
priest, very tall, with black robe and 
a black stove-pipe hat, and with an 
alabaster face and his beard and hair 
shining crow-black, picked his way 
through the kneeling crowd, bending 
forward like a tall crow hopping down 
a furrow, and disappeared through 
the monastery door. Then very 
slowly our bus came down the narrow 
street, nearly touching the walls of 
the houses as it passed, and when it 
had turned into the open space before 
the church the guide got out. By 
this time he knew he had lost the day, 
but Big Brother’s eye was on him still, 
and he dared not abandon us. But 
he could not bring himself to look at 
the worshippers so happy on the 
ground ; this was altogether too much 
for him, so he turned his back on 
them and contemplated the sky and 
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sulked, like a child defeated in an 
argument. 

The monastery was behind the 
church, and a priest with matted hair 
and beard, wearing a brown woollen 
robe round his waist, and sandals, met 
us at the door and invited us in. It 
was closing-time, but the monastery 
was to remain open especially for us. 
Each of us was given a candle to 
light, and then one by one, in pitch 
darkness, we filed down steps and 
along a very narrow passage cut in 
the rock, holding up our candles. 
Presently we came to a chapel about 
twelve feet square, with an altar 
where a light burned, and there was 
a heavy wooden iconostasis and a 
silver ikon or two. The priest was 
giving a talk in Russian when I 
arrived, his deep voice rolling and 
echoing in the small chamber. He 
had a wide flat face with almond- 
shaped eyes, a tiny tip-tilted nose 
and a big smiling mouth. The candle 
in his hand threw its light beneath 
his cheek-bones and made me think 
of a hollowed-out turnip with a light 
inside, and the matted hair and beard 


| were like vegetation, with a swirling 


life of their own. Beside him stood 
our Russian professor translating into 


| French the priest’s story of Saint 


Anthony and the hermits of the 
Lavra. He was deeply moved ; for 
this was the old Russia he remem- 


| bered as a boy, and he had not 


expected to see it again, so the tears 
lay behind his voice and he kissed 
the ikons with passion. And I 
warmed to the deep feeling in this 
underground chapel; this I knew 
and understood better than the world 
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we had left outside, and I felt like a 
traveller who comes in from the grey 
street and finds a blazing fire on the 
hearth. 

The Saint lay in his coffin with the 
glass lid; he wore a purple silk cowl 
embroidered with gold and seemed 
to be wrapped in pale-blue linen. 
His brown hands, like a monkey’s 
tiny claws, were clasped together ; 
he was very small and neat and 
brown, not at all the corpse, not 
grisly as new death is; no, he 
was impersonal, a nothing, a small 
prune wrapped in linen bandages. 
And I was relieved to see him so 
sweet and tidy. So we looked at 
him and wondered about the love 
that had consumed him and driven 
him into sainthood, leaving him a 
brown prune for men and women 
to adore. 

Then we passed on in single file 
up the passage, stopping from time 
to time beside a scoop in the wall to 
see a hermit or a bishop in his coffin. 
The bishops wore their robes and 
their mitres and their little hands 
lay clasped on their croziers; the 
hermits wore their purple cowls and 
pale-blue shrouds. They had not 
been embalmed, our monk told us, 
they had been preserved in this state 
by their sanctity, as many saints have 
been. The Soviet Government made 
an investigation into the condition of 
the bodies in 1917 and also into the 
miracles that were said to have taken 
place in the caves, but the findings 
of the Commission have never been 
published. 

When a hermit shut himself up in 
his cell his food was put daily by a 
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hatch in the wall; then one day the 
food was seen to be untouched, 
several days passed, his death was 
assumed and he was walled up. 
Other hermits lived in open caves, two 
or three together, and their bodies, 
when dead, were buried against the 
walls, and it was these bodies we 
now saw. But many, many more 
must have been lying imprisoned in 
their cells, just as they had died. 
These were the terrible altars where 
their bodies had been offered, a 
body for a spirit, and with a sudden 
pang I wondered if there were some 
who could not keep the bargain, their 
faith dwindling in the small hours 
amid dirt and darkness and cold; 
they could not all have been saints, 
the spirit has its degrees of faith as 
the body its degrees of strength. But 
these were ghastly secrets no one 
should ask of prunes in their pale- 
blue shrouds; at last their bodies 
had gained a decent uniformity, let 
their souls be, I thought, they have 
earned their rest. 

So we passed on up the passage and 
soon the way divided and some of 
us took the wrong turning and were 
lost and no longer heard the voices 
of the others, who were led by the 
priest. Our candles were burning low 
and drops of hot wax were splashing 
and congealing on our hands, and 
the colonel suddenly cried out in a 
sepulchral voice, “ Nous sommes 
perdu.” So I forgot the hermits in 
an instant and became conscious of 
the air, which was very foul. We had 
walked for three kilometres under- 
ground and I felt horrified at the 
thought of us all being jammed 
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together in the darkness, the candles 
going out one by one. Should we 
stand still or go on—and someone 
might begin to shove. But we went 
on, and soon a turn in the rock 
brought us face to face with the 
others, and I did not feel like Alice 
stuck in her rabbit-hole any more, 
and in my relief I said, “‘ No wonder 
the guide from Kiev didn’t want to 
come down here,” which was rude of 
me and not really what I thought at 
all, having for the moment forgotten 
the hermits. But one of the inter- 
preters from Moscow University, a 
pleasant young man who had felt 
himself sufficiently divorced from 
this show of local superstition to 
accompany us into the caves, heard 
me and smiled, and when we emerged 
into the light I saw him go over to 
the guide from Kiev and say some- 
thing, looking across at me. And 
at once the guide from Kiev came 
over and smiled at me for the first 
time and was charming, so very 
different from his attitude towards 
me when we had parted, but he never 
once mentioned my revolt, and I felt 
his slightly patronising smirk in- 
dicated, ‘ Ah-ah, now you see what 
I mean.’ But I did not want to be 
on his side, not at all, and preferred 
all these people kneeling on the 
ground outside the church with the 
rapt expression on their faces and 
all that love. Also I felt affectionately 
about the small brown hermits and 
did not want to hear them derided ; 
for whatever one thought about the 
wisdom of their action, clearly here 
was no laughing matter, laughter 
did not belittle them but only 
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oneself, so I kept a shut mouth. 
Here was I, then, with a shut mouth 
too, an invisible censor at my own 


II 


We stood under a small tree in a 
flat field on a collective farm in the 
Ukraine, and the sun beat down. 
The headman of the collective farm, 
or kolkhoz, was giving us a lecture in 
Russian all about the farm, and a 
young woman from Moscow Univer- 
sity was translating it into French. 
Since we were French, all of us, 
except for my friend and myself, 
we admired money and statistics, 
and we believed in speaking our 
minds, whatever was inside them, 
though we sugared the pill with our 
Gallic wit, and our great pride and 
our big excuse was ‘le frangais est 
individualist” So here we were, 
full of curiosity about the Communist 
collective farm system; for many of 
us were farmers from Normandy 
with a reverence for Norman cows 
and cheese, and we had come to 
examine, gimlet-eyed, and to criticise, 
and not in silence either. 

The headman was dressed in an 
embroidered linen shirt, and had 
a flat red face with high cheekbones, 
and he held his cap in both big hands, 
quite still, and answered questions, 
staring at us with little brown tortoise 
eyes, courteously smiling. The inter- 
preter was a girl from Moscow Uni- 
versity ; she wore a pale-blue rayon 
blouse with a Peter Pan collar and a 
navy-blue serge skirt, and in Moscow 
these had looked fine, but here, among 
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elbow, and it appeared that the 
guide from Kiev and I were not 
destined to be familiars. 


the backless dresses of the French 
ladies, less so. She was ill at ease, 
searching for all the right agricultural 
words, wondering if we were looking 
down on the headman, who was a 
peasant, and ready to defend him and 
all peasants against us. She was 
proud to show off her excellent 
French before French people, more 
so because her face shone a little and 
she used no lipstick, and all these 
French women had plastered brown 
faces and cerise blobs for mouths. 
But despite this they looked beautiful, 
so she had to repeat to herself: 
‘They are most degenerate, they 
are weak and could never do a day’s 
work.’ 

“The president of the kolkhoz is 
elected every two years,” the head- 
man said, and when a Norman 
farmer asked, “ How long has this 
one been here ?” and the University 
girl had translated and the answer 
had come back, “ Eighteen years,” 
the Norman farmer said this president 
had dug himself in all right, and here 
was democracy for you. Then the 
headman told us that the kolkhoz had 
workshops, a hospital, a créche where 
parents were taught child welfare, a 
kindergarten, and a library. “ At 
what age do the children go to 
school?” we asked, and were told 
** At seven yearsof age.” The French 
looked at each other triumphantly, 
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thinking of the little French boys of 
five with clipped heads and white 
collars learning how to be individu- 
alists all together ; and the headman 
and the interpreter seemed ashamed 
that collective babyhood had not been 
thrust upon the Russian children 
earlier. 

We were told that the inhabitants 
of the kolkhoz could build their 
own houses with the help of a credit 
lent over a period of ten years, and 
then these houses became their own ; 
and they also owned a little land and 
could sell or keep their produce as 
they wished, apart from the produce 
of the communal farm. So in a 
small way they were little capitalists 
and individualists, and the headman 
was proud of this concession to the 
possessive instinct, though quite why 
I was not able to see. But the 
peasants’ main task was to work on 
the collective farm, and it was 
reckoned how many days’ work they 
had done in a year and they received 
wages in proportion to the profit 
made by the farm. Fourteen roubles 
were paid on this kolkhoz last year 
as an average daily wage. The 
Norman notebooks were out and the 
reckoning of roubles into francs 
began. The individualists were ex- 
pressing themselves in biting language 
very, very dry and witty, scoring 
every time, and though the headman 
could not understand them the Uni- 
versity girl could, and she began to 
sulk, and translated resentfully. Now 
the questions became so persistent 
that it appeared we would soon have 
no time left to visit the farm, so a 
noisy demonstration was started, 
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certain farmers stamping their feet 
and calling out: “Qu’on visite, qu’on 
visite.” And this rude interruption 
was fortunate, for the visit had to be 
performed almost at a run. Now 
Russians will gladly answer questions 
all day long ; they are theorists, and 
love theories more than they love 
people: here is a beautiful idea, 
they say; it has a life of its own, it 
has its saints, and if it breaks down 
in practice the fault is not inherent 
in the system but in the human 
element that works it. Is the machine 
at fault because Serge fails to turn the 
right screw? But the French knew 
that Serge was at the root ofeverything, 
they were on the look-out for Serge, 
they despised Serge, and he was all 
too easy to catch out. Alas, I thought, 
these French have never heard of the 
fable of the Three Wise Monkeys. 
So we departed in a cloud of dust 
between flat fields of maize to visit 
the headman’s house, the pride of 
his soul. It was a one-storeyed 
building, raised off the ground on 
supports, and we were invited into 
the living-room, which was about 
four yards square. A little boy with 
cropped hair, about three years old, 
was standing on the table by a gramo- 
phone with a horn, trying hard to 
wind it up. His mother, wearing a 
black dress and a white kerchief on 
her head, stood smiling, and wel- 
comed us with dignity. But as we 
poured into the room the little boy 
tried to put on a gramophone record : 
this was his great moment, but 
something happened and the handle 
came off in his hand, and suddenly 
his face became scarlet and he banged 
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his hand down on to the record and 
broke it and screamed. His mother 
caught him up, but he could not be 
consoled, the shame was so great. 
Then we poured into the adjoining 
room which was even smaller, and 
there was a wooden cradle with a 
wooden hood, and in it lay a baby 
tied up tight in swaddling clothes 
like a straight white parcel. The 
room was very hot with the heat of 
the midday sun, yet the baby’s face 
was covered with a scarlet cotton 
handkerchief, and when he breathed 
in he sucked the handkerchief into 
his open mouth. Beside the cradle 
sat an old woman, dressed in rusty 
black with a white kerchief on her 
head, rocking and rocking the cradle. 
So then I thought of that fine créche 
with modern methods, and felt that 
the headman’s wife could not have 
attended very frequently. 

Now there were just these two 
rooms, and when asked how many 
people lived there, they answered, 
“Ten, the headman and his wife, 
and his father and mother and six 
children,” and when I asked where, 
then, were the beds, they replied 
that mattresses were set on the floor 
at night, and the two rooms became 
one big bed. But where these 
mattresses were kept by day I never 
saw. 
Outside in the yard was a large 
barn, an old building with a vast 
open fireplace, and in the gloom a 
woman was baking bread in the 
embers of the wood fire. Her broad 
bottom was turned up towards us, 
and there she was, the Russian 
peasant who had been there hundreds 
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of years before the Revolution and 
would be there hundreds of years 
afterwards. She stood up, blinking 
through the smoke, and a Frenchman 
asked for some bread to taste. She 
broke some and gave it with dignity, 
and more and more people asked ; 
for these French have no manners, 
and of course the peasant woman, 
being the hostess, broke more bread 
for them, till I called out: angrily, 
“Stop eating her bread, soon she 
will have none left.” Then she 
trotted across the room and showed 
us slatted shelves covered with 
branches and leaves; and hundreds 
of silk-worms were there, warm in 
the sunlight and smelling fusty. And 
I wondered whether the real life 
of the home did not take place in the 
friendly barn instead of in the two 
cramped rooms of the house. Then 
I looked about for the electricity 
we had heard about in the lecture, 
but there seemed to be none, and 
I hoped the French would not notice 
the lack of switches. 

Soon we asked to see where the 
cows lived, and we were told, no, 
there is barbed wire, you cannot climb 
over. But we were Norman farmers, 
our blood was up and we were 
going to expose these Communist 
mysteries. So we laid our coats on 
the barbed wire and all scrambled 
over, and the Russian interpreters 
cried out that there was no time to 
see the cow-houses as our fleet of 
buses were returning to the ship 
which would sail immediately ; they 
had received their orders; we must 
go. Their voices were insistent, 

angry, sorrowful, trailing after us as 
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their owners remained, obedient to 
orders, on the wrong side of the wire. 
But we were individualists, and we 
thundered across the field to the 
cow-houses, where we gleefully in- 
spected the dirt and the rusty 
machinery and all the bins in which 
there was neither cake nor meal. 
And nearby there were a few sad 
cows with projecting bones and 
staring coats, and a Norman farmer 
said there was no more beautiful 
sight in the world than a happy 
Norman cow in a field in Normandy. 
“ La vache qui rit,” he said. And 
afterwards this was translated to the 
headman by a sullen interpreter, 
but the headman bowed politely and 
smiled, as a host should, though the 
interpreting girl from Moscow looked 
as if she might burst into tears at any 
moment. Then someone said, “ And 
they choose this farm as a show-piece; 
what ever must the rest be like?” 
And I agreed, I always agreed with 
everything the French said, though 
I wished everything could have been 
otherwise, including the French. 
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And then we all thundered back 
through clouds of dust to our buses, 
and the engines were roaring and 
some of the buses already moving and 
I was nearly left behind. And | 
could not help regretting the true 
hospitality I should have received in 
the silk-worm barn had I really 
missed the bus, and I would willingly 
have endured the dirt and over- 
crowding in order to have this simple 
grace to remember. But there I was, 
back in the bus with the French, 
who had no doubts, no doubts at all, 
and I was sad that the Russians had 
tried to compete and had failed so 
lamentably to catch up, so that 
they had to boast and boast over 
something that was not so very 
much worth boasting about any- 
way. So we returned to our boat, 
and the French spoke in their 
brilliant and witty way of what 
we had seen while the interpreters 
were defiant and sullen, and I 
thought, This is the great ex- 
periment of ringing up the Iron 
Curtain ; oh, dear. 
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THE victory of the Progressive Con- 
servatives in the Canadian Elections 
has ended twenty-two years of Liberal 
rule. Mr Diefenbaker, the Con- 
servative Leader, has achieved a 
triumph which must have surprised 
even the most optimistic of his sup- 
porters. He will, however, have two 
immediate and serious problems to 
face. The first is that, although the 
Conservatives have won more seats 
than any other Party, even with 
the support of their natural allies 
the Social Credit Party, they will be 
a minority of the House of Com- 
mons. The Liberals and the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
will naturally oppose them and their 
fate may hang on a handful of 
Independents. 

The other difficulty is the length 
of time the Conservatives have spent 
in the wilderness. After twenty- 
two years they have not a single man 
in Parliament who has held office 
at Ottawa and they will lack experi- 
enced Ministers for the top posts. 
Moreover, since Senators are ap- 
pointed for life, and only when a 
vacancy occurs, Mr Diefenbaker will 
have to work with an almost solid 
Liberal Upper House. 

Nevertheless it is certain that 
Canada wants a change of Govern- 
ment, turning a little less towards 
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the United States and a little 
more towards the Commonwealth. 
Apart from this difference of 
emphasis, most Canadians probably 
feel that the Liberals have been 
in office too long for their own 
or for Canada’s good and that it 
is time someone else was given 
an opportunity. 


While the Socialists have been 
cheered as much as the Conservatives 
have been depressed by the results 
of recent by-elections, the future 
is not quite so rosy as the head- 
lines in the ‘ Daily Herald’ might 
suggest. 

The seats contested all had big 
majorities, one way or the other. 
Where the majority was Labour, it 
has been increased, and where it 
was Conservative it has been greatly 
diminished. No seat changed sides, 
and the inference still is that while 
Labour has a little more than held 
its own, the Conservatives have lost 
a lot of support, and many seats 
hitherto regarded as safe must in 
future be treated as marginal. Erst- 
while Conservative electors have 
either abstained from voting or, 
where a third candidate was in the 
field, have supported him. 

The Socialists, however, realise 
that although, if these abstentions 
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were to take place in a General 
Election, a Labour majority would 
be certain, they are not making the 
headway for which they had hoped ; 
and if during the next two years 
the Government manages to placate 
the disgruntled middle class and 
produce an attractive policy of its 
own, the General Election of 1959 
may not prove as happy an event 
as the Socialists now profess to 
expect it to be. 

The real trouble with Labour is 
that it has lost its old dynamic and, 
as in 1955, has been unable to 
replace it. In 1945 the cry was 
for Nationalisation and a Welfare 
State. The electors responded with 
some enthusiasm. The Socialists 
won. They nationalised the Bank 
of England, Coal, Power, Transport 
and Steel, and set up the Welfare 
State; but what was to happen 
next? Somehow the idea of just 
nationalising a few more industries 
was not very attractive. The results 
in the industries already nationalised 
had been a little disappointing. It 
was true that those employed in 
them enjoyed higher wages and 
better working conditions, but the 
ordinary citizen found he was having 
to pay more for his coal, his power 
and his transport; and even the 
favoured workers discovered that 
they had no more say in the control 
of their particular industry than 
they had had when it was privately 
owned, 

Accordingly a lot of people were 
in silent agreement with Sir Hartley 
Shawcross when he declared that 
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nationalisation was ‘as dead as a 
dodo.’ Of course he should not 
have said such a thing in public, 
Nationalisation is the great myth of 
Socialism. The word was emblaz- 
oned on the old banners. Discard 
it and there is very little to dis- 
tinguish the Socialists from the 
Victorian Liberals. 

Yet it is notorious that a lot of 
trade unionists have been moving 
in Sir Hartley’s direction. Apart 
from a traditionally conservative out- 
look upon affairs, they realise that 
the more you nationalise, the more 
you diminish the influence of trade 
unionism, which is threatened with 
the loss of its historic position as 
the champion of the workers against 
the bosses. All the same, Sir 
Hartley really should not have been 
so indiscreet. He should re-read 
‘ Animal Farm’ and see how slowly 
the wise Left Winger alters and 
adapts the slogans of the day-before- 
yesterday. If once he has said that 
white is white, he must not bluntly 
affirm that after all it is black. He 
must begin by detecting streaks of 
grey, and then more streaks, until 
the white becomes so streaky as to be 
almost indistinguishable from black. 

That is all very well, the critics 
may say, but when you have estab- 
lished that what you called white 
is really black, and have disowned 
what was virtually the raison d’étre 
of your existence, what have you 
left? What alluring prospect can 
you present to the electors to induce 
them to vote for you at the next 
Election ? 
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Faced with this question, Mr 
Gaitskell has been suggesting 
Nationalisation in a new form. 
The end is to be the same— 
State control— but the method 
is to be different. He has been 
suggesting that instead of taking 
over an industry, lock, stock and 
barrel, the State should in future 
set itself gradually to acquire a 
majority of the ordinary shares, and 
with them the control needed. It 
can accept such shares in lieu of 
death duties or just go into the 
market and buy them. It can estab- 
lish a huge investment trust which, 
although operating like an ordinary 
trust of the kind, will limit its 
acquisitions to the equities which 
win control of a business. 

On the surface this may appear 
a cheaper and less painful way of 
nationalising industry, but if the 
process is ever to be effective it 
will require a lot of money, which 
can only be got by increased taxation, 
and if it is to show quick results— 
which are what a Government wants 
—it will require the money very 
quickly. 


The announcement that we are 
lifting the embargo on the export 
of certain articles to Communist 
China has dismayed the Americans. 
} On a cool examination, however, 
| the good sense of the decision can 
hardly be gainsaid. Until now we 
have been working rather clumsily 
on three different lists. There are 
the goods we can export anywhere ; 
there are those we can send to 
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Soviet Russia and her satellites ; 
and there is a smaller list showing 
what we have permitted ourselves 
to send to China. The absurdity 
of this arrangement is patent. Con- 
ceivably the Russians might find 
some difficulty in procuring strategic 
materials not on their list from a 
country of neutral opinions. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, have 
never had the slightest difficulty in 
getting anything that was on the 
Soviet list but not on theirs. They 
have merely placed their order at 
Moscow or Prague and in due 
course the goods have arrived. 
The business was slower and more 
difficult, but if something was 
really wanted it could always be 
procured. 

In the United States, however, 
the question of trade with Com- 
munist China is not one of sense, 
but of sentiment. During the Korean 
War, when China was first an active 
second, and later an actual though an 
undeclared combatant, great resent- 
ment was expressed that Britain 
should be trading with China at 
all and the embargo on certain 
strategic materials followed. The 
Americans found it hard to under- 
stand that we could not well prevent 
Ceylon, for example, in whose econ- 
omy so important a part is played 
by rubber, from exporting it to 
China. 

But the outcry was really a re- 
inforcement of the old American 
illusion that sooner or later Chiang 
Kai-shek would sally forth from 
Formosa and reconquer the main- 
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land, and that, with this prospect 
in view, nothing should be done 
to bolster up the tottering régime 
of Mao Tse-tung. Unfortunately 
Chiang Kai-shek is most unlikely 
to reconquer the mainland and, if 
deprived of the support of the 
American navy, would be hard put 
to it to keep his foothold in Formosa ; 
while Mao Tse-tung’s régime has 
not so far shown any signs of 
tottering. 

It is strange that the Americans, 
who pride themselves on being hard- 
headed business men, should con- 
sistently take so unrealistic a view 
of events in the Far East, but 
undoubtedly the British decision has 
been an embarrassment to the Presi- 
dent, who has also been having his 
troubles with Congress over the 
appropriations for Foreign Aid. It 
is believed that the Prime Minister, 
when he met the President in 
Bermuda, told him of our intentions 
and made it clear that the matter 
was one on which we and the 
Americans must agree to differ. 
The Americans have no more right 
to insist on our conforming with 
their views on trade with China, 
than we have to insist on their 
following our example and according 
de facto recognition of Mao Tse- 
tung’s Government. We think they 
would be wiser to recognise Mao 
Tse-tung and end the anomaly by 
which Nationalist China is repre- 
sented on the United Nations. They 
think we should stop strengthening 
Mao Tse-tung by trading with him. 
So far neither party has had any 
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. connotation. 





success in converting the other to 
its point of view. 


The attitude of many Americans 
towards Communist China is not un- 





like that of many Scots Presbyterians 
towards Bishops. The Committee 
to inquire into the relations between 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches 
has recently proposed in a report 
the introduction of Bishops into the 
Presbyteries, and in return the 
establishment in the Anglican Chur- 
ches of Elders with pastoral responsi- 
bilities. 

This attempt to reunite two dif- 
ferent systems, the Episcopalian and 


Presbyterian, was given a tepid | 


reception by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. In 
Scots eyes Bishops have an emotional 
They are associated 
in Scots history with a losing and 
unpopular dynasty. After 1689 they 
went, and until now no one has 


suggested very seriously that they | 


should return. Meanwhile both the 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian Chur- 
ches in Scotland, which in 1689 
were not in practice very far apart, 
have developed along their own 
lines. The Presbyterians have receded 
from the straiter Calvinism of their 
forebears. In some churches an altar 
may even be seen. Christmas and 
Easter, at one time ignored, are 
now generally kept as feasts. The 
present Moderator of the General 
Assembly is actually the founder of 


a quasi-monastic establishment in | 


the island of Iona. The Episcopalians 
too have changed. The Oxford 














er to | Movement affected them as strongly 
as it affected the Church of England, 
and the last century has seen a 
growing determination to recapture 
st un- { the Catholic heritage of the Church. 
erians ) The new proposal therefore has 
nittee | been set before two communities 
tween | which, instead of coming closer 
irches } together, have, if anything, drifted 
report | more widely apart, both perhaps 
tO the { moving in the same direction, but 
_ the ) the Episcopalians going further and 





ricans 


Chur- | faster than the Presbyterians. As 
oonsi- / against this trend, of course, must 
be reckoned the influence of the 
0 dif- | ecumenical movement and a grow- 
n and { ing sense in both Churches of the 
tepid | scandal of a divided Christendom. 
embly | On the whole it seems likely that 


. In if the proposal to introduce Bishops 
tional | into the Presbyteries is pressed, 
ciated | either the office will be so emas- 
g and | culated as to lose any significance, 
9 they | or there will be a new Year of 
e has Disruption, large numbers of Pres- 
- they | byterians seceding from the Estab- 
th the | lished Church to form Free Churches 
Chur- | of their own. 

1689 | The argument for greater unity 
apart, } among Christians is compelling, and 
’ own | most thoughtful Christians deplore 
eceded | the present schisms, but a unity 
f their | that is merely one of form and not 
n altar | of faith is no true unity. It is not 
as and | much use having a Bishop if you 
d, are ; do not accept his historic function, 

The | or, for that matter, an Elder if 
yeneral | you do not accept his. Ministers 





der of | are not and presumably do not wish 
ent in| to be Priests, and the mere fact 
palians 
Oxford 


of Episcopal Ordination, if that is 
insisted upon, will not make them 
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Priests or the sacraments they ad- 
minister the sacraments as they are 
understood by Episcopalians. Prob- 
ably, therefore, the conclusion to 
which most people in both Churches 
will regretfully come is that until 
there is a greater unity of belief, 
any proposal to create a greater 
unity of organisation is bound to 
fail. 


The trial and conviction of Arthur 
Miller has stirred Washington and 
New York as has no other case 
since that of Alger Hiss. Mr Miller 
was charged with contempt of Con- 
gress, because, while he was prepared 
to answer any questions a certain 
notorious Congressional Committee 
cared to ask him about himself, he 
was not willing to incriminate his 
friends and associates. Since he is 
a playwright of some note and his 
wife, Marilyn Monroe, is an even 
more famous figure, the public 
interest in the trial was natural. 

It is possibly the last kick of 
McCarthyism which, since the Sen- 
ator’s death, has been expected to 
peter out quietly. That Mr Miller, 
at one time at any rate, was a 
Communist and had friends in the 
Party is not denied; but that his 
offence was ever more than the 
modern and mild version of ‘Ja 
trahison des clercs’ is unproved. He 
was sympathetic with Left Wing 
opinions, but it is not suggested 
that he ever stole or tried to steal 
his country’s secrets, so as to part 
with them to a foreign and hostile 
power. 
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However, espionage was not the 
charge against him. His offence 
was his refusal to answer some of 
the questions put to him by a Con- 
gressional Committee, and the point 
which the Court had to decide was 
whether there is any limit to the 
questions such a Committee has the 
right to ask. The Court seemed 
to think there was not; but as 
Mr Miller has appealed and, if the 
finding is upheld, is likely to go on 
appealing until he has carried his 
case into the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it would be premature 
to regard the question as settled. 


The Duke of Norfolk was hardly 
well advised to promote a Bill which 
in effect would establish Arundel 
Castle as a residence in perpetuity 
for the head of his family. Under 
the Bill a future Earl Marshal would 
not inhabit the whole castle, but 
only a corner of it, and the expense 
of keeping up the remainder would 
fall upon the taxpayer. 

Legislation of this sort might have 
been possible fifty years ago—when 
it was unnecessary. Today it has 
about it a smack of feudalism which 
Members of the Opposition are 
bound to dislike. What they are 
asking is why a special exception 
should be made for the Earl Marshal 
merely because he is the hereditary 
holder of a high office. His duties, 
except at a Coronation, are little 
more than nominal, and Coronations 
do not take place very frequently. 
Further, since there is no assurance 
that when the event occurs, the man 
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who happens to be Duke of Norfolk 
would, like the present holder of 
the title, have the requisite capacity 
for organisation, would it not be 
better, say the critics of the Left, 
if the position of Earl Marshal 
ceased to be hereditary and that, 
when a real job had to be done, some 
suitable person be appointed and a 
fee paid for his services ? 

Not only the Socialists dislike 
what would really be a confirmation 
and might become a perpetuation 
of the present arrangement. Admit- 
tedly the cost of keeping up Arundel 
Castle is very high and may well be 
found prohibitive when the property 
passes to a cousin. But a lot of other 
people are in the Duke’s position, 
at least to the extent that they are 
trying to keep up and to transmit 
to their heirs large and expensive 
country houses. Why, these dis- 
tressed landowners of the Right are 
asking, should the Duke be specially 
favoured by an Act of Parliament? 
It is not even as if Arundel was a 
building of great historic or pic- 
turesque value. While it incor- 
porates an older building, the main 
structure dates no earlier than the 
middle of the last century, and 
cannot be compared for interest or 
beauty with houses like Knole and | 
Hatfield and Longleat. If for good 
reason the National Trust is not | 
ready to take a house over, there is | 
no excuse for giving it privileged 
treatment and foisting its upkeep 
on the taxpayer. 

That the Duke should want to 
break the entail is perfectly natural. 
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That in this case an Act of Parlia- 
ment is necessary (the entail having 
been created by one) is understand- 
able; and it has become clear that 
only in this restricted form is the 
Duke’s Bill likely to pass the House 
of Commons. Yet it will have 
served a useful purpose if it again 
draws attention to the problem of 
the stately homes and induces people 
to come to some opinion about 
them. That they should continue 
in their present form is impossible. 
If by various expedients, such as 
throwing the house open to tourists 
and charging them an entrance fee, 
the present owner can ride the 
financial foul weather, he may be 
able to keep going for some years. 
But then come death duties, now 
harder than ever to evade, and his 
luckless heir perforce gives up the 
struggle. 

This end may be inevitable, but 
the great country house was a 
glory of the countryside. A lot is 
lost when it ceases to be a house 
and becomes an institution, still 
more when taxation or dry-rot or a 
combination of both compels its 
destruction. The National Trust 
can do something; it has already 
acquired about sixty houses; but 
its resources are by no means un- 
limited, and the financial conditions 
it imposes are not always acceptable ; 
so that in the last decade many 
gracious buildings, perhaps not his- 
torically of the first importance, have 
disappeared. They cannot be re- 
placed. The decline will continue, 


1 “Invasion 1940.’ 





By Peter Fleming. 
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probably at an increasing pace ; and 
the loss may be the price the country 
has to pay for two wars and the 
Welfare State. We should at least 
recognise what is happening, even 
if we can suggest no remedy. 


How serious was Hitler’s intention 
to invade England in 1940? and 
had he tried, what were his chances 
of success? Mr Peter Fleming 
answers these and many other ques- 
tions! He says that Hitler was 
under no illusions about the import- 
ance of Britain to his pattern of 
conquest. So long as she held out, 
so at least he thought in the summer 
of 1940, he dared not turn about 
and attack his real enemy, Russia. 
But he was convinced that, with 
the fall of France, Britain would 
surrender to the lure of the easy 
peace he would offer her. He would 
take back Germany’s lost colonies 
or some of them, and that would 
be all he would ask. The British 
were beaten. Everyone knew that 
they were. His own staff, the French, 
and well-informed Americans like 
Ambassador Kennedy repeatedly said 
that they were. But the days slipped 
by and still those obstinate islanders 
refused to recognise their plight. 
June passed into July and still they 
were unresponsive to his slightly 
contemptuous overtures. 

Hitler’s next thought was that 
what Britain would not do for reason 
she would do for fear. Her people 
would surely quail when they saw 
his invincible army and air force 
(Hart-Davis.) 
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poised for a descent upon their 
island. He did not believe that an 
invasion would be necessary; he 
was sure that the threat of it would 
suffice; and not until the third 
week of July did he reluctantly 
accept the fact that Britain was not 
going to submit to a threat and 
that if he wanted the island he would 
have to come and take it. At that 
moment Operation Sea Lion was 
born. 

Meanwhile the British had not 
been idle. They had acquired a 
new Prime Minister and under his 
leadership had rapidly discarded the 
easy ways of the ‘phoney’ war. 
Their only army had come back 
from Dunkirk little better than a 
rabble, having lost all its equipment. 
Very well, a new army must be 
built up as quickly as possible. 
The Royal Air Force though excel- 
lent in quality, was terribly small 
compared with the Luftwaffe, and, 
in its efforts to save the French 
armies, had been gravely weakened. 
The coasts were bare of defences 
and the anti-aircraft protection was 
negligible. The years had rolled 
back to 1807 and to Wordsworth’s 
famous sonnet : 


‘ Another year !—another deadly blow! 
Another mighty empire overthrown ! 
And we are left, or shall be left, alone.’ 


Still they would not surrender, 
and Hitler’s threatening message ‘ He 
is coming, he is coming,’ left them 
unshaken. They merely asked each 
other when and where he would 
Many in their invincible 


come. 
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ignorance even hoped he would come 
soon. During August the Germans 
treated the invasion as an assured 
project and the popular song of 
those days was ‘ Wir fahren gegen 
Engelland” The plan was simple 
enough. The task was to convey 
across the Channel an army sufficient 


to defeat the still half-armed British } ' 


and to keep it supplied until organised 
resistance had ceased. The German 
General Staff began by thinking in 
terms of forty Divisions, but the 
figure in its final form was reduced 
to thirteen. 

Two points stand out from Mr 
Fleming’s excellent account. One 
is that the German army and air 
force, unlike the German navy, 
throughout underestimated the diffi- 
culties of the operation. The other 
is that when they discovered that 
certain parts.of the plan could not 
be carried out, they adjusted the 
preparations to accord not with what 
they reckoned they would want, but 
with what they thought they could 
manage. To these must be added 
Hitler’s habit of playing off his 
Service Chiefs against each other 
so that each tried to pass on the 
responsibility for unpopular decisions. 

But there it was, the grand design 
which would beat those stubborn 
islanders to their knees. While 
Britain unaccountably wasted a lot 
of effort in protecting her east and 
north-east coasts, the Germans never 
thought of attacking anywhere except 
at the only point where the island 
had successfully been invaded—the 
narrow seas. First of all the Royal 
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Air Force would be blasted out of 
existence. Then belts of mines 
would guard a wide channel. Heavy 
guns mounted on the French coast 
would protect the crossing and a 
fleet of barges, lighters, drifters and 
flat-bottomed boats of every sort 
under air-convoy would ferry the 
invading army across. What after 
all was the Channel but a very wide 
river? And the Wehrmacht had 
crossed many wide rivers in its 
triumphant progress across Europe. 
Mr Fleming argues with some 
force that the plan—even in a simpler 
form—might have succeeded in June : 
it was foredoomed by September. 
Goering never won the necessary 
command of the air. There was a 
moment when it looked as though 
he might win it. The August attacks 
on the Air Force and radar stations 
were more damaging than at the 
time we were allowed to realise; 
and although our airmen exacted a 
heavier toll from the enemy, the 
Germans could afford the losses and 
we could not. The attacks on the 


sector stations struck us in a vital 
place. 

That they were called off was 
because Hitler lost his temper. 
A small retaliatory British raid 
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reached Berlin, which Hitler and 
Goering had promised that the Royal 
Air Force would never touch. The 
insult was intolerable ; the raids on 
the sector stations abruptly ceased ; 
and on 7th September the bombing 
of London began. But the 21st was 
to be D-Day, and the Royal Air 
Force, given this respite, was un- 
subdued; the army, though still 
barely equipped, had been re-formed ; 
a million Home Guards were waiting 
to defend the towns and villages, 
and the people whose mood Churchill 
had first made and then interpreted, 
were waiting grimly but gaily for 
their ordeal. 

The rest of the story is well- 
known. D-Day came, was post- 
poned, postponed again, and finally 
passed into oblivion. Hitler’s legions 
would never, like Cesar’s or Norman 
William’s, tread the soil of Britain. 
The war would go on for nearly 
five weary years and Britain would 
suffer much damage, but in fact 
the end was determined on the day 
that Hitler turned his back on the 
white cliffs of Dover, so near and 
yet so far, and his attention to 
another land separated from the 
Wehrmacht by no baffling strip of 
water. 
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B R I D G ETOW N : When Captain Charles 


Wolverstone and a party of settlers arrived off 

Barbados in 1628, they beached their boat in a 

sheltered bay on the south-west coast of the island 

and built there a settlement which they called 

St. Michael’s Town. Later the name was changed 

to Bridgetown as a reminder of the bridge they 

had found on arrival and which had been built 

many years before by native Indians. ——= 
Barbados is affectionately known as “Little a 
England” and Bridgetown, the capital, is very much like an 
English county town with wide streets and a multiplicity of shops 
of all descriptions; indeed, it has been likened to Poole in Dorset. 
Bridgetown is also a busy port through which passes most of the 
trade of the island. Ships of all nations ride in the roadstead of 
Carlisle Bay while the inner port—the Careenage—is crowded 
with small boats, barges and inter-island sailing vessels loaded 
with a variety of produce. An important building programme 


is under way and the construction of a deep-water harbour 
has been approved. 
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Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in Barbados are invited to get 
into touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our 


branches in Bridgetown and elsewhere are readily 
obtainable on request. 
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